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Plain Talk 


MERICAN business calls in the best avail- 

able chemist, physic ist o1 other expert 

- on any problem that touches on the 

hay sical CIiCHCCS, and a pic S his advice. In »yrob- 
ptr) PI | 

lems that touch on the social sciences, on human 

rclations, American business with some excep- 

tions, turns the matter over to someone, usually 

the 


not possessing knowledge and experience of 


the best available expert on the subject. 


Outside of a very few industrial relations 
counselors, consulting psychologists, market re- 


search concerns, public opinion pollsters and 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FINDINGS AND OUR ECONOMIC LIPfE 








to Liberals 





at Ohio State University there is an active | 
of Educational Research; at Harvard U: 
there is a functioning committee on con 
tions. Columbia University has its Office : 
Research, and its Teachers College has a k 
ability Laboratory. Princeton Universit) 
School of Public Affairs; Yale University its Ins. 
tute of Human Relations and the Univers 
Chicago its Institute on Mass Communicat 
the University of Denver is located the Na 
Opinion Research Centre. And there are nu: 


ous other researches in communication going on 








— Ilow many whose business it is to 
public relations organizations adequately vo cy — oe ae oF ¢ 
ae are in touch with these activities, are applyi Behind 
equipped to do the job, the present day findings are in touch at = 3 » 9 D behind 
‘ir findings to bring about better understa: BOOKS 
of the social sciences, to which scholars through- their findings to bring about better u ™ 
. . . + . i> 
ng and integration of the important co: 
out the country are contributing, might be ing and o I 
. bacad arts of our democratic society? esti 
non-existent as far as their application to our parts of our de 
i } 
economic life is concerned. Liberals are interested in speeding up e] 
. lutionary progress. ‘hey can serve a useful puq® |. 
And yet in the last fifty years, a firm founda- ' 
— . pose by urging social science groups to repo! 
tion has been laid in this country in sociology, ae 
their findings in language the layman 
social psychology, anthropology, the study of pub- ; TERS 
ates stands, by urging social science groups to brin 
lic opinion and communications and other fields. aan , ROSS-W 
their findings to the attention of business ang —_ 
In communications, for instance, research other groups — and in every other way to ty 
is going on at many universities. At Stanford to bridge the gap between social science a! 
University language arts are being investigated; American life. 
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The Shape of Lhin 


ARD AGAINST SEEING T 


( 
cq 


ON Gi 


} T . \ 

Allied $ in it in { Vf y pre t With 
s 
the eastern front n r ‘ t, with t t of 
m<¢ unti y fur in ; t ‘ war ry tow S . 
’ } ‘ 1? + 

it 1s impressive, tl e 5 reer 
in { es % mn it % | ti | « ] nN 
t l f ‘ 
simmer P ry ‘f 2 B: r ‘ ‘ P : 
sda Li 3d VALLI i 4 ‘ i A; A 4 
supporting rather than a major role. But w 
not attach undue importance to the effects « the t 
weeks offensive, at least until its place int 

° ? 1 
$19n 1s Clearer, we can view the succe 3 pal far as 
a hopeful augury. A skill! nd stubborn ¢ been 
driven from two naturally strong lir ind | f 
has been t 1 by t vell-t 1 of t 


h hy, nd r 1 of t} ; ' orf 

( nm } t Vi 

isu r mre 1 to | t | re 7 {18 
] < ¢ X ! P 4 r 

r If this <¢ far K s { 

will be shattered 1 what r { I 

( | | to ¢ hr i f f / 

A e cl un to the Ad: J i 

small but trouh! » ( f t 1 

1 rapid A 1 ad ar D ns : 
rf 


rer to Berlin rf J 
os 

BULGARIA IS A SENSITIVE SPOT FOR THE 
Germans; they remember | ly that the first 
of the Central Eur 1 pow to breal 1 It 
not surpr ry therefore. that ¢ e } reacted 
energ lly to ct r A 1 nar R 
pressure on the Bulgars to t of t before 


ing on a. 
Germans or face war with Russia have not been ¢ 
firmed, but the Soviet press and radio have been issui 
strong wamins ; of the ruinous cor sequences which cor 
tinuance in the Nazi camp will entail. Meanwhile the 


country 1s in the throes of a prolonged Cal 


inet crisis 
following the ousting of Premier Dobri Boshilov, who 


is said to have been carrying on secret negotiations with 





ins are reported to have rein- 


Moscow; and the Germ 
forced their garrisons in Bulgaria and to have occupied 


key positions on the Black Sea coast. In a very con- 


fused situation one thing seems tolerably clear: the 
Bulgarians would be happy to abandon the Axis, and 
even to lend a hand in expelling the Germans, if they 
could be sure of retaining their loot, particularly Thrace 
and Macedonia, But, it is said, Moscow has sternly re- 
jected a bargain along these lines, holding that the 
disposition of these territories is a matter for the United 
Nations after the war. So the Bulgars are being forced to 
choose between fighting Russia and losing the fruits of 
their German alliance. Both alternatives are unpopular, 
but if there could be a free choice it is probable that the 
majority would decide to risk a break with Germany. 
From the Allied point of view, the crisis is helpful, 
whatever its outoome, for it preoccupies German forces 


which Hitler could profitably use elsewhere. 
+ 
THE TEXAS OF DIES, GARNER, AND O’DANIEL 


has taken action tantamount to bolting the Democratic 
Party while seeking to retain all of the symbols and 
prestige of that party. Under the leadership of the 
O’Daniel forces, including members of such groups as the 
Christian American Front and the Southern Anti-Labor 
Crusade, the state convention voted not to support the 
Democratic Party nominees for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent unless the National Convention restores the two- 
thirds majority nomination rule, comes out in opposition 
to the recent Supreme Court decision voiding the white 
primary, and expresses disapproval of efforts to eliminate 
racial discrimination in the schools. Supporters of the 
Administration, under the leadership of Jesse Jones and 
House Leader Sam Rayburn, bolted the convention and 
held a rump session of their own at which a slate of dele- 
gates favorable to President Roosevelt was chosen. The 
spectacle of a state holding two conventions and naming 
rival slates to the National Convention is not an uncom- 
mon one. Election rules are so lax in many states that 
nearly every national party convention is faced with the 
necessity of deciding between rival delegations from one 


r more states. In this instance, however, there seems 


‘ 
little doubt that the anti-New Deal clique controls the 
party machinery and is in a position to make it difficult 
for the President to be entered in the Texas election on 
the Democratic ticket. We suspect, however, that regard- 
less of party labels, the people of Texas will vote over- 


whelmingly for Mr. Roosevelt in November. 


~ 


REPRESENTATIVE RANKIN, NOT SATISFIED 
with having prevented most soldiers from casting their 
votes this fall, seems determined to gain the further 
distinction of denying the soldiers their just reward upon 


demobilization, The GI Bul of Rights, as passed by the 
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House after Rankin had personally blue-penciled mag, 
of its provisions, has been well described by 
Wagner as so discriminatory that “it reads like a pjjj 
to deny veterans unemployment benefits.” By making 
unemployment benefits dependent on the length of the 
veteran’s service, some veterans will find themselye 
entitled to as little as nine weeks’ benefits, or much Jess 
than if they were unemployed industrial workers. In 4 
crude effort to discourage veterans from joining unions 
a provision would deny benefits entirely to veterans who 
are members of a union ‘“‘which is interested in or par. 
ticipating in a strike."’ Faced by a Senate demand that 
some modification be made in these absurd and tigh. 
fisted restrictions, Rankin has followed the tactics he 
used with such devastating success in the soldier-vote bil! 
and refused to budge. Thus one little man, who ha 
fought this war in the committee rooms of Congress 
may yet succeed not only in denying the millions of mea 
who risk their lives on the battlefield the right to vote 
but the protection which a grateful country is anxious 
to give them. * 


THE EXCELLENT WAR RECORD OF AMERICAN 
labor has been marred too often by wildcat strikes, the 
irresponsibility of local union factions. The strong and 
courageous statement of R. J. Thomas, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, places such action in its 
proper setting. Reminding union members of the terrible 
cost of victory, he insisted that they see to it that ‘'the 
acts of isolated handfuls are not permitted to continue, 
to the detriment of us all. . . . Our union cannot sur 
vive if the nation and our soldiers believe that we are 
obstructing the war effort.” Government agencies may 
be slow, management may be recalcitrant, but the unions 
must keep their record clean. The streak of anarchism 
in the American labor movement has left it open to at: 
tack: Mr. Thomas correctly emphasizes the fact that 
Jabor’s influence and standing depend upon the unqualt 
fied fulfilment of its pledges. 


+ 
A SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE HAS 


issued a sweeping indictment of every government agency 
involved in the Montgomery Ward seizure, but the worth 
of its findings is totally invalidated by the Dies-like 
methods to which it resorted. According to Senator Mc- 


Farland, a member of the subcommittee who refused to 


sign the report, no opportunity was afforded for inter 
ested parties to give evidence, and the report was based 
solely on documentary evidence, which might not be 
complete, and the “conclusions of investigators wh 

testimony is necessarily hearsay and second or third 
hand."” Fortunately the House committee studying the 
same case is proceeding with less regard for politics. Al 
rei 


though many of its members seem to have made up th 
minds in advance, it is at least holding open hearings 
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a which the facts are being put on record. Thus Chair- 
man William H. Davis of the WLB was able to point 
out that the contention that Wards should be exempted 
from WLB jurisdiction because not primarily engaged 

war work would have applied equally to 15,500,000 
workers in the distribution, 
Gerald Reilly of the National Labor Re- 


1, 
itions Board was able to set forth Sewell Avery's long 


transportation, and service 


A 
trades. Agau 


story of unfair labor practices. If the committee uses 
these facts in its cross-examination, Mr. Avery's appear- 
ance as a witness may be less of a triumph than his pub- 


yaty men expect, % 


GERALD L. K. SMITH HELD A PRESS CONFER- 
ence at a New York hotel last week. The old rabble- 
rouser was smooth, smiling, poised, and grammatical. 
Obviously one does not put on the same act for a small 


hering of metropolitan newspapermen that one stages 


for a rally of America Firsters. The only crude thing 
it the gentleman was his ideas. He and Bob Reynolds 
are going to tour the country this summer working for 


the reelection of men like Wheeler, Hoffman, Vanden- 
berg, and Fish; and if the Republicans don't nominate an 
wed isolationist for President, Smith intends to run 
himself as the candidate of the America First Party. He 
somewhat upset by Dewey's vague “‘inte rnationalism.”’ 
Somebody asked, “If you and Dewey and Roosevelt all 


run for President, who will be elected?’’ He pondered 


i 


for a moment and then said, ‘It will be between Roose- 


A 


velt and myself. An internationalist Republican won't 


have a chance.”” That was the only time he seemed ill at 
ease. He laughed shyly, as if he didn’t quite believe what 


; 


he was saying. We wonder what he tells himself when 


he’s alone. 
> 


ALL HOPE THAT THE SEDITION TRIAL MIGHT 


be brought under control by a few stiff fines for con- 


tempt of court has vanished in the face of the new 
filibustering technique developed by the defendants. The 


; ; ‘ . , 
overnments case 18 a complex one involving he sub- 


mY VCill 


the calling 
j 


} 


n of many hundreds of documents an 


res of witnesses. Under the law each of the 
nty-nine defendants may demand the right to read 
each document before it is submitted as evidence and 


each has the right to cross-examine every witness. By 
exercising these traditional rights to the fullest, the de- 
fendants would seem to have the power to prolong the 
trial indefinitely, thus making a farce of democratic 

istice. It will be noted that the courtroom tactics em- 
ployed by the defendants closely parallel those used by 
the Nazis in their bid for national and international 
power. Like the Nazis, the defendants are bound by no 
rules of civilized conduct; they violate all canons of taste 
and decency in order to keep themselves in the public 
eye; they use the law as a shield when it benefits them, 
and ride rough-shod over it when it limits their activities; 





they are contemptuous of of 1S 
evidence of democratic weakness, yet they are y 
appealing to these same principles to save 
The Nazis went far with these tactics but ultimately 
“weak'’ democracies were goaded into meeting fire with 
fire. If the defendants in the sedition trial contitue to 
make a travesty of the traditional courtroom 
they, too, may find that democratic not u 
limited. 

» 


IN THE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SINCE IT WA 
founded in an era of academic heresy-hunting, the } 
School for Social Rese urch has created a ren irk { ic | , ¢ 


for itself in the whole field of American scholarshi 


Its purpose, in the words of Alvin Johnson, its directo: 
since 1923, has been to provide ‘a liberal education for 
And its 


to quote Dr, Johnson again 


{ ' mr mere 
( ei l 
AWaladadehddl jOLaadd 


mature men and women.” 
1 . ] 
has been freedom: 
dom of opinion, of teaching, of research, ot 
Dictation to teachers has been barred: “‘every teacher in 
+ 


the school is under the obligation to follow the truth 


, , 
Vas ONIV Natural that an cdu 


wherever it may lead.” It 


cational institution with these beliefs should lend a han: 


to the persecuted scholars of Hitler's Europe; only natural 
that under the leadership of Dr. Johnson, whose idealism 
is infused with a strong dose of practical sense, it should 
have seized the opportunity to make use of the wealth 
of learning which the Nazis had so recklessly discard 
In 1933 a permanent Graduate Faculty, often referred t 
as the University in Exile, was added to the school and 
manned by scholars from central Europe. When 
fell, French and Belgian professors were made welcome 
and helped to start the Ecole Libre, 


14h 
It 


French university. The latest addition to the graduat 


work of the school is an Institute of World Affairs. in 


which American and foreign experts can cooperate in an 
extensive and systematic study of international prob! 
Thus in many different ways the school is contributing 
to American life and Jearning. And when the v over 
; . - L- + Ls Aan ¢ + PP boves ] ] ¢ 
it sees new work to be don providing returned soldiers 
too mature for conventional academic progr i 


chance to complete a liberal educat: 


EVERY NATION READER WILL APPRECIATE 
the importance of the politica nN rt 


J Alvarez del Vayo in his arti le, No Unity with 


Fascists, published in this issue. The question of how 
far democratic elements, in their undeniable duty to 
support the war effort, can go in a ng themselves 
with the right has become particularly acute since Mr. 
Churchill's address to the House of Commo We b 


lieve that the question must be widely discussed, and 
consequently we have asked for the opinions of represen- 


tative political and Jabor leaders. will be printed 


as we receive them. 





640 


Churchill’s Blunderbuss 


NE clue to Mr, Churchill’s speech in the House of 
Commons last week—a speech as puzzling as it was 


shocking—may be found in his remark: “As this war 


' ot a 
has progressed 1as become less ideological in its 


, 
character in my opinion.’ If we may be blunt, the Prime 
Minister's opinion in this matter is worth very little, for 
he has never grasped the ideas that are at stake in the 
conflict. As Harold Laski has written, in an article which 
ling in the light of this speech: “The 
war he [Mr. Churchill} is waging is not the war his- 


deserves rerea 
tory has staged The immense social forces that 
have gone to make this war are as outside his conscious- 
ness as the prin iples of the Russian Revolution are out- 
side his understanding.” 


Mr. Churchill, indeed, has never understood that 


Nazism was part of a counter-revolution, transcending 
the boundaries of Germany, designed to crush govern- 
ment for the people. He could only see the secondary 
effect—a new attempt to impose German hegemony over 
Europe and eventually the world. Against that danger 
he warned his countrymen with all his eloquence. Yet 
it the same time, since it offered no immediate menace 
to Britain, he was able to view the fascism of Mussolini 
ind Franco with a large amount of tolerance. He did not 


realize that these dictatorships were part of a world-wide 


I 
conspiracy against democracy. 

In Churchill's finest hour, when Britain's back was 
against the wall, when the struggle was one for sheer 
survival, there would, perhaps, have been some excuse 
for neglecting ideologies, But now that we are looking 
forward to framing the peace it is essential that we 
should learn to recognize the roots of fascism. For if we 
do not destroy the weed everywhere, if we do not in- 


oculate the political soil against it, we shall find it spring- 
ing up again to strangle the flowers of peace 

Weeds, unfortunately, seem beneath Mr. Churchill's 
notice. In his political horticulture he harks back to the 
| ! 


formal landecapes of the eighteenth century, and his de- 


ign for peace is one which Metternich would not dis- 
n. He visualizes a world organization controlled by 
flys e or four rreat t were r hon WwW uld f I] the 
re preat pow rss on whom woul a ne 
intaining a st ible order. Twice in his Speer h 
he referred to the A glo-Soviet treaty as a cornerstone 


of British policy, but he appears to regard it primarily as 


Yl 

1 mutual agreement not to ste; on each other's toes. He 

is prepared to let Stalin have the final word in Eastern 

Europe, but ns to regard West rn Europ and the 
Vf rral 1 5 ] 1} re « lure i 

His plans for this het insofar as he has outlined 

n. take little sunt of the | pul r movements that 

» 1 ifest in Nazi-held Luroy Italy, truly, 1$ 

1 an t x y to choose any system 
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other than fascism. Meanwhile, Mr. Churchill supports 
the monarchy and, clearly, hopes to see it survive. For, 
in general, he clings to constituted authority, however 
tainted. Even so, it is difficult to understand why, 
scolding Turkey for refusing to come into the war o 
side, he should positively hug Franco for being so goo 
as not to fight us actively, 

Declaring he was “here today to speak kindly v 
about Spain,’” Mr. Churchill told the Commons that 
Spain's internal affairs were solely a matter for | 
Spaniards. Admitting that the Franco government had 
been a trifle unneutral on occasion (there was no men- 
tion of the Blue Division sent to fight in Russia), he s 
gested it had made amends by not interfering with our 
concentration of planes and ships at Gibraltar prior to 
the North African invasion. The attitude of the Spanish 
government in the face of this huge display of strength 
seems to us proof of caution rather than benevolence 

No one in Britain has yet been able to find an adeg 
explanation for Mr. Churchill's fulsome and uncal! 
for eulogy of Franco’s Spain. But one result is clear: it has 
provided some much-needed underpinning for the S; 
ish dictator, whose throne was beginning to rock as its 
Nazi foundations crumbled. It has also clarified the Sta 
Department's hint that the recent agreement with S; 
was softened in deference to British wishes. In appea 
Franco London has taken the lead. 

Presumably one bad policy deserves another. When he 
turned to France, Mr. Churchill obviously spoke from a 
Washington brief, although making interpolations of his 
own designed to diminish French anger. The result was 
that this section of his speech gave a curious effect of 


blowing hot and cold. He began by paying a tribute t 


the military and material contributions of the Frer 
under the National Committee of Liberation, which he 
described as ‘‘a political entity’’ providing and direct 
ing forces which “give it fourth place in the Grand Alli- 
ance.’ But, he went on, we cannot recognize it even as a 
provisional government “because we are not sufe it rep- 
resents the French nation.’’ The committee will, he 
agreed, exercise leadership in the liberated areas, but 
“we do not wish to commit ourselves at this stage to im- 
posing a government on any part of France.” 

Mr. Churchill's speeches have been among the most 
potent weapons of the war. But this one was a blunder- 
buss fired into his own lines, and it has shaken democratic 
morale. British liberal and labor forces are outraged 
particularly by the reference to Spain, and Edward Mur- 
row of C.B.S. reports that for the first time since 1940 
national unity has been impaired. The sight of one 
the chief architects of victory undermining the founda 
tions of peace is truly a melancholy one. But we st 
have faith that the forces and ideas to which Mr. Church- 
ill is blind and deaf will, in the end, prove too strong 


for him to resist,, 
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Parties on the Left 


HE forma 


: f > 
tion Ol the 


x 
~ 
¢ 


New York State the two factions of the o 


Labor Party are now in separate establishments. 


n they were lodged under one roof, their internecine 


vy 


squabbling occupied so much of their energy that their 
+ t lit; r : 1 

pact on the total political situation grew steadily less. 

Now it 1s possible 2 that, apart from the occasional inter- 

change of picasantries across the party line, they will get 


it their own business. Oddly enough, that looks to us 

to be pretty much the same sort of business, to wit, the 
election of Mr. 

S of Cons 


sr | } 1 . 
VV nad ho 
i 


i 


Roosevelt and the return of a liberal 
gressmen next November. 

ed that after the left-wing victory in the 
fi es the sectarian scrap would end and that thosc 


uid accept the new leadership woul 


American Labor Party and the others vote for 


— , ‘ . 
e candidates on the Democrati ticket. We Op 
] a - . _ > 4 

me launching Of a new party as untunely 1d € 
} y 4 - > ' 4 
But now that ine Li eral Party has been fort re 
+ ™~ ‘he + } ¢ * mt ? ati ] ner y y 

I é Cars to € an Cxceli¢ POLIT rO$ J 

I ! t 

ve that it should be given a fair chance. 1] 

program avoids Over-friendil gestures in th 
1 | 
mn or the free-c WCrpPrise DOYS, sicers a St gnit 
‘ f , ' } ( 
ocratic course 1n TOreign Policy, and IS ] ly 
I 
r $ } } f 1 ee } — I 
I the tail Of nign-purposed —— y i 
i J I 

by . nro . win f 

party, theref fore, may prove a rallying point for 
) i 


who in the past have not been ptt into labor 


politics but have been waiting for the sounding of a new 


political note in keeping with the gigantic post-war tasks 


id. If the Liberal Party appears today simply as an 


auxiliary of the Democrati 


a position similar to the A. L. P. and 
A 


tdi /) 


Party, and in that respect in 
i the C. I. O. Politi- 
tion Committee, xendent role may well be 
established after the 
Two things are to be ho] 
members of the A. L. P. who are 

eral Party will call off their sniping at their erstwhile 


control the A. L. P. 


P. as well. If both do their jobs in working 


ed for. 


1) 


1d d1es who now 
for the A. L. 


7 ° » 
’ hp J ¢ 
Or the eiection OF 


TOE 
RUCS 
d 


Roosevelt, Wallace, and liberal Con- 
there won't be much 
ng. Second, just as in an earlier 
Political Action Committee 
A. L. P. fight, so now we 
deplorable if the new Liber 


* : > , 1 7 
that it would be al Party 


et. 5 } es ; ; ~ i 
| anything to embarrass the Political Action Committee 
ie national field. After all, the objectives of pothn 


the A. L. P. and the Libe 
ybjectives of the e. 


ral Party in New York State 
I, O. Px lita il 
Action Committee in the country as a whole, These three 


corre pond to the « 





groups, once they get over t f 


grudges, should regard one at ler not as f 
allies. The job a 1 is too important ¢ 
thought mif 

Nationally, it would appear that the C. I. O. P 
Action Committe is { r to | €' 
than was at first s ‘ For 
tant section of American labor has s 


a positive political 





role. Already its enemies as we a 


friends are claiming that it has exercised a measurab 
influence in some of the early primaries. Its signif ( 
will become even more evident as the campaign develop 
The danger is that after November American labor wi 
sink back once more into its chronic slumber. But tha 


is not inevitable. History is cutting new grooves these 


days. Experience in the depres ion and the war 
1S pentada ps CONVINCN American labor th ] { 
independent politic al responsibility. We should 


see a 
farmers of the Midwest. In fact, if the so ) 
nomic gains the farmers have enjoyed under tl 


1 ' . 
Deal are to *« conserved and Duuit upon 


be such a committee in the 


+] ] ’ on » } eae — } ] 

that the old parties are breaking up and have lo 
« i 

ceased to represent any basi 

emergence of political movements Of dy! 


tions among Orpani2 


and farmers points in the direction of a new px 


4 
alignment. The similarity of the economic and p 
objectives of these groups suggests that in some 1 
remote future they may become the basis of a 
national party. This new party on the leit wall d 


at the realization of a socially planned econon 
pledged to the maintenance of an international 


that will guarantee world peace 
is not mere wishful thinking is { | by 

growth of the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed 
in Canada, 


gional labor and farmer groups scattered across th 


try. Today the C. C. F., organized as a unified po 
movement, stands in a oe on to challenge the g 
ment in power. 


constitutional differences, there is no reason why 


, 1) , ' 1 
a party snouid not develop here. In fa * 

hot f +} b noel hake thes l. 
or pom OF Wie Old } irtics Shake thcCMSei! 
worn Ways of politica: thinking, the future secu 


. ierih: +} rte y , ] dns : 
pr sperity or this country May well ac end up 
i / 


emergence Of such 


This is lo king far ahead. Meanwhile, the fight 
; ae ee oe a yore * 
and we can only hope that the battalions already 
field and carrying the same flag will not waste 
ited forces in guerrilla Wartare am ng Uiciisel 


will direct their fire at the cnemy. 


I'welve years ago there were strugglit 


Mak: np full allowanc e tor el COT. 
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A Catholic Looks at the Dies Committee 


BY I. F. 


II 

Washington, May 26 
ROTHER AUGUST RAYMOND OGDEN notes 
that when the Dies committee was first established 
in 1938 “most assumed that the emphasis would 
be placed on Nazi activities.” This assumption may ex- 
plain the coolness at first shown toward the Dies com- 
mittee by Father Charles E. Coughlin’s Social Justice. 
Though written and accepted as a doctor's thesis by the 
Catholic University of America and published with the 
permission of Brother August Raymond’s Provincial, 
the Ogden book on the Dies committee frankly reports 
at least the basic facts on the attitude of the Catholic 
press toward Dies. In its issue of June 20, 1938, a few 
weeks after the establishment of the Dies committee, 
Social Justice “noted that Dies’s particular peeve was the 
Nazis.” This was a misapprehension on Father Cough- 
jin’s part and it was soon corrected. Brother August Ray- 
mond reports that by August of that year “a decided 
change can be noted in the columns of Social Justice.” * 
It carried very little about the committee at first, but in 
the issue of August 29 Social Justice “declared that the 
nation was at last getting a knowledge of what was go- 
ing on, although it did not think that Congress would do 
inything to follow up the disclosures.” Father Coughlin 
soon became a warm convert, and in Social Justice of 
September 5 Brother August Raymond reports, “We 
find Dies glorified as the ‘Man of the Week’ worthy of 
the applause of every ‘honest, America-loving, red-hat- 
ing United States citizen.’ By October “a large part 
»f the Catholic press came out for the committee, al- 
though there were exceptions to the prevailing trend.” 
One exception was the Commonweal, which “blamed 
the committee for the ‘ineffectual and barbarous’ way in 
which it encouraged the country to solve the Communist 
question.” The other was the New World, organ of the 
Chicago archdiocese, which “also protested against the 

methods and procedure of the committee.” 

It was as a foe of the Nazis that Dies first hit the 
front pages, though the denouement of his debut as an 
anti-Nazi was both ludicrous and significant. Dies in- 
formed reporters on August 3, 1938, that George Syl- 
vester Viereck, “publicist and admitted propagandist for 
Nazi interests” (the words are those of Dies), had been 
served with a subpoena by the committce after it had 
been informed that he was going to visit Hitler. A sham 
battle ensued between Dies and Viereck. Viereck sent 


Dies a telegram saying that he was going abroad to visit 


*The Chicago Tribune waa likewise “lukewarm at the beginning” 
but “became one of the most ardent supporters of the committee.” 





STONE 


leading personages, including the Kaiser, and was wi 2 
to appear before the committee on his return. Dies 
clared that Viereck could be barred from returning to 
the country if he refused to heed the subpoena. Vicreck 
denied that he was an alien, and said that he could no: 
be prevented from returning. Dies thereupon “denied 
that he had wanted to inconvenience anyone” and said 
he had issued the subpoena only to save time, since 
Viereck had said that he would not be back until Oc. 
tober, “which would be too late for the committee.” The 
affair provided Dies with a good deal of publicity, but 
“Viereck never appeared before the committee in 1938 
and was allowed to depart a short time later. He sailed 
on the night of August 12, saying that he would not 
regret the inconvenience if the committee ‘succeeded in 
uprooting the myriad subversive activities . . . which 
threaten the peace and security of our country.’ This 
was the first of many tributes to Dies from Nazi and 
fascist sources. 

Brother August Raymond has uncovered an early Dies 
bill which should have provided a clue at the time to the 
Texan's real interest. In 1935, three years before the 
Dies committee was set up, he introduced a resolutior 
providing for a special committee to investigate the pos 
sibility of the shackling of the press by the Administra- 
tion. “Nothing ever came of it,” Brother August Ray- 
mond reports, “but it did, perhaps, indicate a trend.” 
The trend was soon visible. J. Parnell Thomas of New 
Jersey, the ranking Republican member of the commit- 
tee, first struck what was to become one of the dominant 
themes of the Dies inquiry. In July, 1938, he declared 
the Federal Theater Project was not only “serving as a 
branch of the Communistic organization but is also one 
more link in the vast and unparalleled New Deal propa- 
ganda machine.” And in a radio speech on October 14 
of that year Thomas cited evidence before the Dies com- 
mittee as proof of the links between the New Deal and 
communism, “The plan,” Thomas declared, “‘is to sabo- 
tage the capitalistic system by placing upon that system 
burdens of restrictive legislation and staggering taxa- 
tion.” In the 1938 elections the Dies committee first 
showed that it was out to “get” the New Deal. 

“At the outset of the hearings,” Brother August Ray- 
mond reports, “Dies had reiterated his desire to get the 
data on communism and to avoid any political or labor 
dispute.” The statement was made in October, 1938, and 
Dies at once proceeded to use the committee to smear 
three progressive gubernatorial candidates in the pending 
elections—Benson in Minnesota, Murphy in Michigaa, 
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1 Olson in California. The tactics used against Murphy 
typical. On October 20, 21, and 22 the committee 

vitnesses who linked Murphy with Communists 
sitdown strikes, and at the end of the last d 


ngs “Dies casually dismissed telegrams denying 


‘ j tidal 


irges by saying that ‘those telegrams are avatlable 


to any member of the press who wants them.’ On this 
vrantly unfair and un-American attempt to influence 
election” and for making “no effort to get at the 
either by calling for facts or by allowing facts and 
ul opinion on the other side.” But the Admuinistra- 
osses in the 1938 elections strengthened Dies, and 
President never again attacked the Texan so openly 

or so vigorously. 

In these first hearings there appeared another charac- 
of the Dies committee—the undemocratic and 
nded procedure followed by the chairman in 
with the dissident members of the committee. 

Congressmen Healey and Dempsey, after the President's 
nse of Murphy, asked Dies to recess the hearings 
after the elections, when all members could be 

nt. Their protest had no effect. Hearings were held 
ithout consultation with the full committee, and state- 
nts were issued in its name without the knowledge 

of other committee members. “Somewhere between the 
| of France and December 7, 1941,” Brother August 
Raymond writes, ‘the committee, as far as the public 
record indicates, had disappeared. Its place had been 
taken by a one-man agency which could not properly be 
called administrative and yet could not be called legisla- 
tive. The information gathered by the investigators was 
itilized by the chairman, who, to all intents and purposes, 
ad become the committee.” This irresponsible method 

f conducting a committee reached its climax in the 

apology Dies was forced to make to David Vaughn in 

42. Dies “explained the error by saying that the state- 

ent had been released while he was in Texas, but that 

careful check made on his return to the Capitol con- 
vinced him that the statement was erroneous.” The com- 
ittee, according to Voorhis, knew nothing of the 
tatement until members saw it in the press. Dies had 
become the committee, and apparently J. B. Matthews, 
its pet stool pigeon and chief investigator, had become 
Dies. Of this final stage in the committee's development 
nd of Matthews, Brother August Raymond writes as 


LOWS: 


the committee had become, more than anything else, 

lenunciatory agency. Dies seemed to be attempting 
to inaugurate a system whereby a federal employee 
could be dismissed without the least opportunity to de- 
fend himself. In the process of denunciation it seemed 
that no account was to be taken of the person’s actual 
sentiments or actual record. The least connection with 
front organizations, even years ago, was considered to 


the President attacked the Dies committee for 





have worked 


permanent corruption for s 

I I 

that chance of 

Matthews and ( ‘ _ 


who had volunteered information befor 


employees. It would seem 
served exclusively for J. B. 


[This z th @ S€CONG tot articles on lie l ( 
mittee,” a book by Aneust Raymond O en, I ( I He 


4 . . J } , ) 
Wsk appeared last week. } 
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75 Years Agoin“The Nation” 


HE EVENTS OF 1864 AND 1866 have to a large 
extent revolutionized German modes of thinking on 


political matters. Principles are now recognized as pood 


which a few years ago would have been indignant 


ated as unworthy and revo! 


liona;©y . 


Ense ... says about Heg “Our ministers think they have 
his philo ophy one that is thoroughly /. mistic, suited 
to serve the state, and Prussian.””—] ane 


THE CHARLESTON COURIER, in a voice that has an 
undertone of lament in it, says that of course South Care 
lina has always been a barbarous state, but hopes that it 


will gratify our “Down East friends” to hear that “we are 


rapidly assimilating ourselves and our laws to Down East- 
ern ideas.’ The particular act of assimilation that called out 
these ideas was the hearing before Judge Orr of three peti 


tions for divorce, of which two were granted.—] ane 3, 1869. 


IT IS A LONG WHILE since there was a prospect of so 


dull a summer, in all that relates to politics, as the one 


, 


which we are entering.—]une 10, 1869. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE COUNTRY ! 


ive been for 


some time past evidently a good deal puzzled with regard 
to the course they should pursue touching the rival claims 


of the old and the new education, as they are called.— 


June 10, 1869. 


MESSRS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. announce as in press 
. a revised (the sixth) edition of “The Stomach and its 
Difficulties,” by Sir James Eyre, M.D.—J]une 10, 1869. 


IN TENNESSEE, the political contest becomes more ex: 
ing, as the rival candidates are stumping the state togethet 


—shaking hands on the platform before each speech, and 


then in turn covering each other with mud of all descrip- 


tion.—]une 17, 1869. 


CONSIDERING THAT SOQ MUCH SHOOTING by 
women is going on in the country, and that the feminine 


world no less than the masculine is liable to moral epi- 


demics, and that women who edit papers are urging other 


women to carry fire-arms for their defense, perhaps our 
male legislators may look about them and see if anything 


can be done to hedge about the virtue of women with legal 
terrors.— une 17, 1869 





The 


BY 
governments in exile 
Dante would expect to find in 
Purgatory awaiting their rewards and those which 
uld be kept in Limbo, being guilty of no sin except 
iat “baptism was not theirs.” We now descend into the 
ver depths of Hell. 
As the day of invasion approaches, the three govern- 
‘nts in this circle grow increasingly conscious of their 
ficult position. The governments of Greece and Yugo- 
ivia, after three years of futile intrigue, are attempting 
to resolve the conflict between them and the people b 
making belated concessions. The situation of the Polish 
government, complicated by hostile relations with Rus- 
sia and by the anti-democratic attitude of certain ele- 
nents in exile, is in flux. Comrades in their unhappiness, 
the three compliment one another through their diplo- 
matic representatives and the press. Two of them have 
1 cemented their bonds by a marriage joining the 
Greek and Yugoslav royal families. 
1 in exile cannot be called 


ry 


The Polish government 


vholly reactionary. Many of its members are democrats, 
socialists, or trade unionists, The Prime Minister him- 
If, Mikolajczyk, is a leader of the Peasant Party, which 
1as always been democratic. But the influence of the 
hief of staff, General Sosnkowski, and the military 
ique, disciples of Pilsudski, Smigly-Rydz, and Joseph 
Beck, has been overpowering. 


an effort has been made by Socialists on the 


‘ 


Recently 


National Council, the government's war-time parlia- 
ment, to divest General Sosnkowski of his political 


Underground leaders now in London have 


functions 
said that the Polish people desire a separation of General 
sosnkowski'’s functions. The success or failure of this 
ffort will be an important factor in determining~Po- 
ind’s future foreign policy and, consequently, Poland's 
future welfare. A sensible policy must decide how the 
st interests of the Polish people may be furthered 
tainly they are not bound up with the chauvinist 


ispirations of the Polish ruling class. 


ins and British believe that in the seet 


ng Balkan peninsula only the kings can rally th 

cople to a 1 effort for freedom and unificatios 

Actual the rs, their courts, and the governments 
y ha hosen have always created internal division 


‘ , 1 ! 
\s long as kings rule in the Balkans, there can be no 


lerated union of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, much less 


-deration 


n cont 


In G , ethnically a homogeneous nation, the 





Rebirth of Europe 


BOGDAN RADITSA 








dynasty has caused an unhappy cleavage in the for 
resistance. Recent events inside and outside Greece h 
forced the King to declare that he will not resume 
throne until the people, by a free vote, decide what | 
want. George II, however, has made promises bet 
and then broken them. 

The E. A. M., which is patterned after Marshal Tit 
movement and is one of the most powerful undergrou 
organizations in the Balkans, has demanded again 
again of the various Prime Ministers that a nati 
coalition government be formed in which the und 
ground would participate. King George has now final 
authorized Prime Minister Papandreou to form a g 
ernment of national union conforming to a blueprin 
drawn up by representatives of all the Greek politica 
and fighting groups meeting in Beirut. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia has also at long last dis 
missed the fascist Purich ministry, which has repeat 
edly been in open conflict with the people of Yugo 
slavia, and has dropped General Mihailovich as WW 
Minister. It has been announced that a “coalition’’ gov 
ernment will be formed. Whether or not King Peter wi 
be able to nullify the damage done by five consecuti\ 
governments in exile to the unity of the Yugoslav nati 
will depend upon Marshal Tito. In an interview 
leased on May 21 by the Associated Press, Tito sta 
clearly that he considers his government, which 
formed in November, 1943, the true people’s gove 
ment of Yugoslavia. He has asked for funds from 
Yugoslav National Bank and for the Yugoslav warsh 
now in the possession of King Peter's government, wh 
he accuses of “squandering for its personal ends” mon 
raised to support these ships. Tito also requests repres 
tation on the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitati 
Administration. When he was asked whether Yugo- 
slavia was likely to fall within the sphere of any majo 
power or combination of powers after the war, he re- 
plied that Yugoslavia’s effort in the war would give the 
Yugoslavs the right to “arrange for themselves th 
internal organization and their foreign relations 
right guaranteed by the Atlantic Charter and the Moscow 


and Teheran conferences.” 
THE FREE MOVEMENTS 


Most of the “free movements” are bound mu 
more closely to the people at home than are many of t 
governments in exile. They base their authority on th 


aspirations of the people, while the governments base 
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theirs upon “‘legitimacy."’ The ambassadors of the gov- disappointed many Italian liberals—Gactano Salvemini, 
ernments in exile are consulted by Allied chancelleries Randolfo Pacciardi, G. A. Borgese, and Pietro Nenni. 


Ald 







in all matters pertaining to their nations. The leaders of among others. It is not what thousands of Italian anti 





4 


the free movements stand hat in hand before a third- or Fascists have fought and died for in Italy, Spain, and 





fourth-ranking official in the foreign offices and are elsewhere. On the contrary, many feel that the longing 





ucky to be allowed to express their views. of the Italian masses for a democratic Italian repub! 


Of all the emigrations, the Spanish has been the has been betrayed and that the rising revoluti ry spirit 





urgest and politically the most diverse. Within its ranks of the Italians has been smothered by cot mise 





il controversy has been sharp. Generally, two ten- expediency 





; have been manifest—tloyalty to the last constitu- A thorough analysis of the political principles of the 





overnment headed by Dr. Juan Negrin, and German emigration would demand more <> +} 






to Indalecio Prieto. available here. Free German committees have been 





e followers of Negrin hold that the last constitu- formed in most of the United Nations. There is ot 





government is still in existence. They maintain London, another in Moscow, a third in New York. a 





















is a truly representative body, since it includes th« fourth in Mexico. They are unrelated. though there 
mportant px litical partie s and workers’ organiza- seems to be contact between the commit! > in Mos 
Spain. When the republic is restored, they be- and London 
that the Negrin government must be reinstated to A “Council for a Democratic Germany’ formed re 
rve order until general elections can be held, when cently in New York brings toeether German liberal 
sh people will choose the government they democrats, Socialists, Social Democrats, Center Cat! 
a 
German groups have a good anti-Nazi r d 
vernment, expressed a clear desire for th mocratic reconstruct 
recently another development has agitated the of Germany. but they have to « nd with certain et 
emigration, With the parti ular indorsement of tional and political reservations which are 
Communists, a Junta Nactonal Suprema de Libera- against all Germans. 
is been created in Madrid and has been hailed in Many leading Austrian democrats are in exile. Julius 
Communist Spanish press as the real embodiment Deutsch and Ferdinand Czernin. tog r with other 
f the resistance movement in Spain and therefore as Europeans who fear the reconstitution of the old Austt 
true representative of the nation. Hungarian Monarchy, have been fighting beets 
7 Though the Spanish Republicans seem divided, they against Otto von Hapsburg and seem to have won their 
f in purpose: they oppose Franco and they Opp se battle. Unfortunately. att “IT ts are still being 1 le to 
r ration of the monarchy bring Otto out of the realm of draw ' ' ¢ 
The Italian anti-Fascist torces are morally close to he has been spouting the language of democracy. into a 





sh. They were the first to experience fascism, wider sphere of political activity. Recer 
4 s 4 i 








first to resist it, and the first to go into exile, where reliable information that Regent Horthy of Hungary | 
been waging an unceasing battle for democ- instructed his envoys in neutral countries to act ir 
Thetr writings constitute a permanent contribution pendently if necessary but to support Otto as far as 
political literature of our time. At one time they possible. 






looked upon with suspicion as “premature anti- The Hungarians are represent 1 by Count 


ts” who were compli ating the relations of the Paris 





London and Rustem Vambery in New York. A Nati 


, 







’ 


lon, and Washington governments with Mussolini's Hungarian Council headed by Count Karolyi works har 






moniously with the democratic forces of Ruman 


Lil 






? 


The first post-Fascist government of the King and Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. Rumania has Charl 






Marshal Badoglio, formed in collaboration with liberals, Davila and others who follow the democratic line 






Catholics, democrats, Socialists, and Communists, has down by the great Rumanian leader Maniu. Men like 





Padev, Matsankijev represent what there 


ia in exile; they are supporting with all the 


means they possess the growing spirit of collaboration 
bhetu the Bulgarian and Yugoslav peoples. Various 
reactionary figures, like Tibor Eckhardt of Hungary and 


Kosta Todorov of Bulgaria, have tried in vain to paralyze 
the exiled democratic forces of their countries. 
And so a “miniature Europe” in exile has dreamed 
and waited while the people have fought, suffered, and 
matured. The expulsion of the Nazis will leave Europe 
physically exhausted but politically rejuvenated and 
morally strong. When the exiles return they will find 
new values, new attitudes, new leaders. 

In the period between the two wars Europe witnessed 
a struggle between monarchy and democracy. As Gugli- 
elmo Ferrero has said, the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and of the German and Czarist 
empires in 1918 left three-quarters of Europe with 
governments incapable of ruling their countries or 
* keeping the peace. Some monarchies, Ferrero said, 


emerged as rocks in a flood, but the occupants of their 


AROLD E. STASSEN, who has very little chance 
of becoming Republican candidate for President 
but a very good chance of being named for Vice- 

President, is easily the most impressive of the men whose 

names will be placed before the Chicago convention. He 

is brighter than Bricker, more personable than Dewey, 
und less reactionary than Warren. He has some distin- 
guished supporters, including men like Sinclair Lewis 
ind Dr. Walter Judd, one of the best liberals in the 

Congress. What is more, he has a program. It could be 

1 more inspiring program, but this year even a firm 

stand on widows’ pensions makes a Republican sound 

forthright. Stassen is, he tells us, in favor of world 
organization and of abandoning most, though not quite 

ll, New Deal controls on the economy. He is fairly 

specific in saying what he means by world organization 

und in telling which controls he would relax, which he 

bandon. His plan for world government is a 


yn of Clarence Streit’s Union Now, and 


vould 
modified vers! 
many perceive Streit’s hand in his Saturday Evening Post 
He is against New Deal 


and Jabor laws, but he insists that he would 


urticles and in many speeches. 
taxation 
maintain, even broaden, the social-security program and, 

i aie ow , 
of need, the public-works program. 


im tiime 


Stasscen has broken the silence with more than double- 








Stassen oO yf Minnesota 


BY RICHARD 
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thrones were more like shadows than kings. Against their 
Shadowy “‘legitimacy’’ a democratic “legitimacy” pitted 
its strength. Fascism tried to thwart both sides by it; 
use of totalitarian force. It did not succeed. The revoly.- 
tionary process has continued, and the oppressed peop! 
working underground and in exile, have forged a new 
democratic plan for the regeneration of Europe. 

In the democratic monarchies the principle of constitu- 
tional monarchy will survive. Elsewhere in the West r 
publics will be formed under France’s leadership. | 
Southeastern Europe and the Balkans monarchy wil! be 
supplanted by the new democratic legitimacy of popular 
governments that will look to Russia for inspiration. 

The birth of a new Europe depends to a great exten! 
upon the agreement of the three great powers. Should 
one of them oppose the revolutionary aims of a people 
while another encourages them, a peaceful settlement 
will be tragically postponed. The peoples of Europe are 
tired of compromises and counter-revolutions. They are 
determined to express their will, once and for all. 

[This is the second of two articles on the European 
Governments in Exile.} 


H. ROVERE 





talk. His words are pretty good. But what of the record? 
Fine words have been spoken by more politicians than 
ever lived up to them, and Stassen has given no assur- 
ances that his internationalism can be taken any more 
seriously than, for example, the sucker bait offered by 
Warren Gamaliel Harding in 1920. Unlike Wendel! 
Willkie, he has made no sacrifice for his views. 
Stassen had one excellent opportunity to show that his 
internationalism went beyond his ghost-written maga- 
zine articles. He muffed it. That was in December, 1942, 
at the St. Louis meeting of the Republican National 
Committee, when Wendell Willkie and other inter- 
nationalist Republicans were trying to keep their party 
out of isolationist control. Colonel Robert R. McCormick 
was moving the constellations in order to have Werucr 
W. Schroeder, committeeman from Illinois, elected na- 
tional chairman. Stassen and his representative, Mrs 
Chris Carlson, Minnesota committeewoman, were im- 
plored to join the movement to stop Schroeder, But 
while Roy Dunn, the other Minnesota delegate and n0 
Stassen enthusiast, voted against Schroeder, Mrs. Carlson 
voted for him. Harrison Spangler, the bungling mug: 
wump from Iowa, finally won out as a kind of compro- 
mise candidate, but the early balloting was so close that 
Stassen, if his publicized idealism had exceeded 1s 
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practicality, might have turned the tide the other way. 


hat. however, would have meant sharing honors—and 


eI ies—with Wendell Willkie, and Stassen was un- 


go that far. Ever since then the Chicago 
L r704Ne@ has overlooked otassen §s published heres es. 
observers believe that by entering the Wisconsin 
ries Stassen deliberately sabotaged Willkie to kill 


f internationalist competition within the party 


If Stassen is in fact a liberal, his record as Govern 


Minnesota offers no more proof than his record in 


politics. For five years he gave the state an honest 


cficient administration. Bricker, Dewey, and War- 
lave done no less. He balanced the budget and 
! up a surplus, but it is high time someone point d 
that a state surplus these days is about as impressive 
ick ink in the ledgers of an aircraft manufacturer. 
en met one of the few serious issues of policy to 

that of strikes—by putting through a law, which 


fondly calls the ‘‘count-ten plan,” that effectively 
pers union strategy by forcing workers to give em- 

“One day for 
advocates this law for the 


He also i chi for the nation a general sal 


rs ten days’ notice before a walkout. 
» count,” Stassen says. He 
S 
in lieu of 


which he prefers to call a “progress tax” 


€s on initiative,’’ and a sixty-hour work week with 
ie and ome-tenth for overtime. He was sued three 
rs ago by Kenneth Lee Turpin, a St. Paul Negro, 
use of race discrimination in the Defense Bureau, 
guard of Minnesota. Turpin tried to join the 
organization and was told that Negroes were not wanted. 
He appealed to Stassen, and Stassen said that he was 
i it to change the decision. Turpin opened suit 
nst Stassen and two officers of the Defense Bureau. 
Then the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People moved in with all its machinery for 
ition and publicity. A few days later Turpin got a 
registered letter from Stassen, who had discovered that 
he was commander-in-chief of the state military, wel- 
ning Turpin to the Defense Bureau. Somewhat later 
Walter White, president of the N. A. A. C. P., 


ssen to ask why he never mentioned the race question 


wrote 


his articles on world affairs. Stassen replied that he 


1s “On record many times in word and in deed against 
discrimination for race, color, or creed.”” Perhaps he is, 
but Walter White is still trying to find the record. 
Stassen has risen fast, faster in fact than Dewey, 
| by means of much the same sort of political dexter- 
ty. He was born just thirty-seven years ago to poor 
Scandinavian parents on a truck farm near St. Paul. 
Inheritance and farm life gave him a bluff, friendly 


nature and an imposing physique—"‘silo-tall” is the way 
lime describes him every week or so. A quick mind got 
him through high school at fourteen. At sixteen he en- 
tered the state university and went on through the law 


school, finishing up at twenty-two, 








sMassen set up ollices in a 


After leaving law school 


| 
packing-house suburb of St. Paul with an r young 
man named Elmer Ryan. 7 mi i S " 
worked the Republic in side of the street, Ryan t Demo- 
atic. With Ryan's Democratic support, Stassen beca 
i Rep ublican district attormey; Ry in, wild) Sta ns R 
public an support, became a Democratic Congressman. At 


that time Floyd Olson,a great liberal leader, was Farmer- 


f : ; ; 
Labor Governor of Minnesota. Olson had inspired many 


young men to join his reform movement, but Sta 1 
was unmoved. Stassen did, however, learn a great o 


tricks from Olson, a big, crafty Svenska and a master 
campaigner. Knowing that the Farmer-Labor Party had 
| 


less than a majority of the voters, Olson had organized 
“all-party committees” through which he reached into 
the regular organizations for many votes. St 
the idea to his own c meng. 

In 1936 Stassen did not seek office, but he did watch 
the campaign closely. Olson, after six years as Governor, 
became a candidate for the Senate, and Elmer 
who had served a few months in the Senate after 


death of blind Tom Schall, ran 


this combination, in a great year for liberals, the Repul 


for Governor. Against 
licans put up their regular line of old faith 
died before the election, and chat Lundeen took his 
place on the ticket. Despite the loss of their leaders, the 
Farmer-Laborites came in ahead by many lengths. 

Stassen had seen the ineffectiveness of the older Re- 
publicans, and he set himself up as a kind of one-man 
youth movement. His liberalism dates from that time 
He joined all the young men’s clubs that he could and 
toured the state telling them that, since age had failed, 
youth must save Minnesota from the Farmer-Labor men 
ace. A measure of Republican liberalism, he said, was 
needed to head off Farmer-Labor radicalism. Among the 
many young men whom he impressed was I] 
then a political reporter for the St. Paul Psoneer Press, In 
1938 Stassen entered the primaries heading a slate of his 
own, a kind of Junior Executive ticket, and easily de- 
feated the Old Guard machine. 

For the general election of 1938 Stassen used all the 
tricks in the book. Certain that the conservative vote was 
wooed liberals by announcing that he stood 
" He kent Nd 
Guard Re — ins out of sight and consorted with few 
Republicans of any kind. Most of the men around him 


in the bag, he 


“for the true principles of Fl lord Olson.’ 


were wren of de other parties who, generall; 
cause of disappointment over jobs, had broken their old 
wig A group of Stassen’s supporters, whom he 
— made ugly but effective use of anti-Semitism 
to the delight of the extreme reactionaries. 

Stassen’s first campaign for the governorship was a 
very tidy piece of desing for so young a politician. His 
subsequent can paigns have shown equal ability. He has 


known how to deal in personalities and how to change 








the issues to please the group to which he ts at the mo- 


~ 
> 


ment appealing. Political feeling runs high in Minne- 


sota, and many factions rend the air with their oratory. 
Stassen has offered something to each, and he has picked 
5 t 


The national and international issues 


up votes from a 
on which he has spoken so well in other parts of the 
uintry yield to strictly local concerns in Minnesota. 


He has used the spoils issue to good effect—denouncing 
patronage in campaigns and paying off with it the day 
ifter election. He has appeased corporate interests by 
bringing about reductions in the taxes of the great steel 
companies that own the iron in the Mesaba range. By 
uppointing Joseph Ball to the Senate seat left vacant by 
the death of Ernest Lundeen, he created for himself a 
Washington spokesman of considerable eloquence. 
Senator Ball will nominate Stassen in Chicago no mat- 
ter what the odds against him are. The odds on Dewey 
are, of course, almost overwhelming, but not quite so 


staggering as the pre-convention count would indicate. 
Every other Republican candidate thas been sustained by 
the knowledge that most of Dewey's delegates would 
be delighted to leave him if they saw another winner. 
Band-wagons are seldom powered by devotion to a man, 
but the Dewey band-wagon may be slowed down by the 
unrepressed dislike of many who support him. If open 
dissension should break out, it would spread quickly, 
and Stassen, who is genuinely popular, would be the 
most probable beneficiary. One other factor favors him. 


The Republican internationalist vote, which heretofore 
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adhered to Willkie, has been estimated at close to 7,000. 
000, This could be a balance of power. If Dewey ru 
Roosevelt will capture much of it. But if Stassen were 
nominated, he would be able to command a great deal 
it—and also, because of his service record, a large shar 
of the soldier vote. He would certainly alienate no 
conservatives. 

The far more likely outcome is that Stassen will be 
offered, and will accept, the nomination for Vice-Pre 
dent. A great many Republican strategists now see this 
as the solution to their problem, and Stassen is the o 
candidate who has not yet rejected the prospect of run- 
ning in second place, Some believe that he can assuage two 
opposite sections of opinion at once—the internationalist; 
on the one hand and on the other the corn-belt voters 
largely isolationist, who will be annoyed if their sectio 
is not represented. Annoyed or not, the farm vote w 
go along with any Republican, but enthusiasm might be 
heightened by the presence of one of their own on tlic 
ticket. And Stassen has played the game cagily enoug! 
to be agreeable to both groups. Both the Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Herald Tribune are pleased with hin 
The only hitch in this arrangement, and it is one th 
seriously troubles those who advocate it, is that Dewey 
who is reported to have taken the matter under advise 
ment, dislikes the thought of sharing platforms wit 
a noticeably taller man. He has a terrible Mutt and Jevf 
complex, and the thought of a Vice-President half-a- 
head taller than himself is not appealing, 


Patients Without Doctors 


BY J. MITCHELL MORSE 


HE House of Delegates of the Medical Society 

of the State of New York, at its recent annual 
meeting, gave its official blessing to a private 
orporation, United Medical Services, Inc., established to 
sell medical insurance. It also voted to set up a Bureau 
if Medical Care Insurance, to make a “study of possi- 
bilties and procedures for a state-wide plan directed and 
ntrolled through the Medical Society of the State of 
New York.” 


if the five counties that New York City comprises had 


A short time prev iously the medical societies 


principle Mayor LaGuardia’s plan for volun- 
ry health insurance open to wage- and salary-carners 
Q a year or less, but had served 


ipproved in 


vith incomes of 95,0 
ld fight to lower the income ceiling to 
sion which would limit the plan's useful- 


J\O—a rev 
vorking difficult, and in the opin- 


3, would make its \ 


of some authorities would make it unworkable. 


Both these moves are aimed to prevent passage of the 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for national compulsory 





health insurance. The fact that organized medicine has 
resorted to such sly tactics indicates the growing strengt! 
of the demand for effective health insurance, The 
American Medical Association and its state and county 
subsidiaries used to fight group-payment plans by sus- 
pending from membership all doctors who cooperated 
with them—the Ross-Loos Clinic case in 1934 and the 
District of Columbia Group Health Association case 
1939 are well-known examples. In the latter case t 
Supreme Court ruled that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s activities constituted restraint of trade und 
the Anti-Trust Act. Since then the A. M. A. seems (0 
have decided that group-payment plans are here to stay, 
for it is no longer fighting them but trying to keep th 
in safe conservative hands. It is now fighting 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. Mayor LaGuardia himse' 
favors the bill; he offered his own plan as a stop-gap, 
not as a substitute. 

The bill, introduced in the Senate by Wagner of New 
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York and Murray of Montana (S. 


, democratic countries. The British government has pro- 
Di a plan based on the medical section of the 
Beveridge Report; the Canadian House of Commons has 
before it the 600-page Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Health Insurance, popularly known as the Marsh 
plan; a similar plan is being considered in Australia; 
lth-insurance pro- 
at the beginning of this year. The Philadelphia 


M ) adopted a comprehensive hea 


Charter of the I. L. O., adopted at its recent convention, 
s “the solemn obligation of the International 
Labor Organization to further among the nations of the 
the extension of social security measures to 

. comprehensive medical care.” 


ief economic virtue of national health insurance 


is that 1t eliminates the risk of an unpredictable and 
lgetable family expense. Its pra ticability has been 


monstrated in those countries which have tried 
tably in Czechoslovakia and Germany before the 
nd in Uruguay and Chile at present. Before they 
me to power the Nazis had charged that the German 
tem was administratively top-heavy—the old cry of 


racy’ —but when they took it over they found 


1 


t the only way they could save money was to reduce 


{ ntity and quality of medical care. This they did. 
rig 3 
They dared not eliminate it entirely. Opposition to the 
s 


| 


this country takes the line that it would be used as 
al instrument by the party in power, that it 


have a deleterious effect on standards of treat- 


ment, and that it would lead to communism, fascism, 


Nazism 


“state socialism,’ and state capitalism. 
Such irrelevant charges only obfuscate the issue. Medi- 
idividualism, which has shown itself to be inade- 


for the needs of a nation at war,® 


was inadequate 
1 peace time; after the war, if it continues to be the 
racteristic form of medical organization, it will be at 
the expense of our national health. All available evidence 
ndicates that (1) there are too few doctors, (2) they 
re poorly distributed, (3) medical care is expensive, and 
(4) most doctors are not able to use their knowledge and 
skill to best advantage. These admittedly broad state- 
ments are based on the findings of a national survey con- 
lucted by the American Foundation and a number of 
ecial studies by the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
ul Care. The American Foundation’s report, “American 


fed 


icine: Expert Testimony Out of Court,” was pub- 


= 


hed in two fat volumes in 1937 and is the most recent 


on a national scale: the Committee 


Medical 


tatistics covering the 


tion of evidenc« 


the Costs of Care assembled a mountain 
years 1928 to 1932 inclusive. 
laken together, they afford a broad panorama of the 
edical situation in the United States during the boom, 


ee the reports of the subcommittee on war-time health and edu- 
ition, Senate Committee on Edueation and Labor 





1161) and in the 
House by Dingell of Michigan (H. R. 2861), 1s one 
of a number of similar plans that are being considered 


quate medical care 


too well. Though many rey lies to the Ameri 


the depression, and the recovery; it is significant that the 
findings were much the same in all three px . 

The American Foundation is a hig! f table 
organization whose directors include Thomas Lamont, 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, James D. Mooney, 
General Motors Export Corporation, and M: 
Reid, mce president of the Republican New 


It wrote 


Tribune. Hardly a Communist outfit 


inquiry to doctors of twenty years’ or more experience 
and to recent graduates of Grade A medical! schools, and 
summed 1p their answers thus: “It is fair to say that this 
correspondence seems to justify the view that, by and 
large, adequate medical care is not now generally ay 


able.” A few excerpts from the correspondence will 


A 


make the point clear enough 


A serious illness, expe ly if long | , ab 
; 
soros the sa 7S OF a < e or ¢t J 
I have seen it happen over and over a I 
is hardly a person living in this county with | 
P I , , 
who at the present time is ble to vo to a il for 
attendance. . . In this state approximately one-third 


of the people die without consulting a doctor even in 


their fatal illness Patent medicines and a 
healer get the major share of support. The faith healee 


has become wealthy. 


And so on, from east, west, north, and south, from big 
cities, middle-sized cities, small towns, and rural areas, 
from young doctors and old, from officials of city, county, 
and state health departments. Their personal observa- 

| i 
tions are borne out by the impersonal stat of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, an independent 


research body composed of physicians and economists 


and financed by a group of well-known f 


One of its investigators found in 1929 that families in 
industrial cities spent an average of $140 a year for 
medical care, of which $74 went to private 
two other investigators reported in 1930 that 
cost ranged from $66 for families with incomes of less 


than $1,200 a year to $311.06 for families with incomes 
of more than $5,000. In the same year Leon Her 


found that 28.3 per cent of all personal Joans were m 
for medical expenses. One of the committee's last studies, 
published in 1933, showed that 
medical care were equally distributed among the peopl 


‘if the nation’s bill for 


of this country, the annual charge would be $123 per 
family.” And Dr. Samuel Bradbury, in an independent 
study published by the University of Chicago Press 

1937, found that if the average family got all the medical 
care it should have, the minimum cost would be $260 per 


year, or 10.9 per cent of tts income. In terms somew!] 


easier to visualize, this means that a family man earning 


$45.50 a week would have to pay $4.96 a week for a 

at minimum rate 

Some doctors have large incomes, but most don't « 
in Founda- 


tion's inquiry indicated that there were too few doctors, 





who are 


that large numbers of those 
ivailable are not fully employed. The Lynds reported 


(1929) that the 


38,000 people of “Middletown” de- 
hiefly on patent medicines and folk remedies 
and that their fifty doctors were idle much of the time; 
Maurice Leven, in a study published by the University of 
Chicago Press (1932), found that doctors’ incomes com- 
pared very poorly with those of mechanical engineers 
and other professional men with comparable training; 
and an Idaho physician wrote to the American Founda- 
tion (1937) that many doctors ‘“‘are scarcely able to 
provide decently for their families, by reason of insuffi- 
cient practice."" The whole situation is summed up in 
Mr. Leven’s conclusion: “Medical care is now supplied 
in a haphazard way at a high cost to the public and, 
apparently, with no particular profit to a very large 
proportion of physicians.”’ 

An individual who goes to a public or private free 
clinic may get the best treatment that science can offer, 
but this is largely a matter of chance; there is general 
agreement among investigators that such clinics, on the 
whole, offer inadequate service, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. In any case they are not available to people 
with moderate incomes, who when they need medical 
care must (1) pay the high price of private treatment, 
or (2) accept “charity” from an individual physician, 
or (3) go untreated. The various group-payment plans 
now in operation are good as far as they go, but they 
te medical care, and Dr. Morris Fish- 
Journal of the American Medical 


don’t offer compl 
bein, editor of the 
Association, has admitted that they cover only 3 per cent 
of the population. Their fees are not based on ability to 


pay; generally speaking, they are not available to people 
with low incomes. Moreover, their protection ends when 
the subscriber becomes unemployed and is no longer able 
to keep up his payments; they tend to break down dur- 
ing periods of depression, when they are needed most. 

National health insurance is of course not a complete 
solution of the problem of adequate care. Full employ- 
ment is a necessary factor in any complete solution— 
the Beveridge Report recognizes this fact, and so does 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. “Many would agree,” 
says the American Foundation, “that nothing clear can 
result from any discussion that confuses the problem 
caused by the lack of a living wage and the problem 
caused by the lack of medical care. It remains true, how- 
ever, that many of those that do have a living wage 
find 


quate m« dical 


unable to pay present costs for ade- 


That ts 


1 
themselves 


care.”’ the ratson d’étre of all 


plans, They do not offer to solve 


the present nation il 


1 


the larger social problems, but only to do the best that 


in be done within the limitations of the present eco- 
system 
[In a later issue Mr. Morse will discuss the provt- 


ions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill and the nature 
the forces favoring tt and opposing it.} 





In the Wind _ 


eee 





E DON'T KNOW whether to feel flattered or not 
by an essay in the News Letter of the Bureau of 


Educational Research, Ohio State University. The twelf 
grade level of reading ability, it says, “is probably the leve 
required to read The Nation, the New Republic, [and] « 
Foreign Policy Association reports.” That's the hig! 
level it mentions. 


HERE'S ONE FOR PEGLER: The Yugoslav Seamen's Club 
of New York has offered to man ships to carry supplies to 


Tito without pay. 


J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO has been voted the most po; 
speaker of all those who have addressed the weekly ass 
blies of Bryn Mawr students this term. 


FROM A LETTER in Yank, the army weekly: “Here is 
question that each Negro soldier is asking. What is 
Negro soldier fighting for? . . » Myself and eight other s 
diers were on our way from Camp Claiborne, La., to | 
hospital here at Fort Huachuca. We had to lay over u 
the next day for our train. . . . The only place where 
could be served was at the lunchroom at the railroad stat 
but of course we had to go into the kitchen. But that’s 1 
all: 11:30 a.m. about two dozen German prisoners of » 
with two American guards, came to the station. They entered 
the lunchroom, sat at the tables, had their meals ser 
talked, smoked, in fact, had quite a swell time. . 
they treated better than we are? . . . Some of the boys 
saying that you will not print this letter. I'm saying that 
you will.” 

THE CITY-COUNTY HOSPITAL for the Indigent at 
Fort Worth, Texas, has a large inscription above its two 
narrow entrances and the wide space between them. 
central inscription reads: ‘Erected for the poor of Tart 
County without regard to race, creed, or color.” At either 
end, directly above the doorways, are the words “White” 
and ‘‘Colored.” 


WE ARE SORRY about that quotation from the Saturday 
Review of Literature in this column last week. It was taken 
not from an editorial but from a signed review and does 
not represent the viewpoint of the editor. 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A Norwegian ferryman was arrested 
for selling a German soldier a child’s ticket. The sensitive 
Nazi officer who arrested him said it was an insult to the 
uniform. At the trial the ferryman replied that it was the 
rule to sell children’s tickets to all passengers below the 
age of sixteen and that the soldier had given his age 4s 
fourteen and a half. . . . They tell this one in Vienna: 
The Fithrer died. As the coffin was being lowered into the 
grave, it had to be raised twenty times. There was so much 


applause. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or notes that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ea b 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THB NATION. } 
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No Unity with Fascists 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


HAT the main issue in this war is the destruction 
of Hitler is an indisputable fact for every anti- 
fascist. As early as 1935 this writer scandalized 
s pacifist associates by asking for international action 
inst Hitler, even at the risk of war. Only the other 

French friends now in New York, who in that year 
tended a meeting in Paris of the International Peace 
mpaign under the chairmanship of Lord Robert Cecil, 

lled the stupefaction with which the delegates lis- 

-d to a Spaniard who rose to say: “If you want to 

re peace, declare war on Hitler.”’ That Spaniard 
; myself. 

In 1939 this was still the attitude of every anti-fascist 
10 watched the development of the world situation. 
ither the argument that it was an imperialist war nor 
presence in the governments of the great powers of 

n like Chamberlain and Daladier, who had sold out 

hoslovakia and Spain, was enough to deflect us from 

t line. To destroy Hitler was, in our opinion, the 

preme duty of every anti-fascist. 

It is our duty today. The recognition that fascism was 

e chief enemy made us concentrate our fire upon Hitler, 

> most aggressive, brutal, and dangerous among the 
fascists. Every ally was welcome in the effort to destroy 
him. To finish with Hitler and all that he represents, 

» sacrifice in the platform of any anti-fascist party 
seemed too great. To make collaboration possible be- 
tween the left parties and those sections of the middle 

iss that hated fascism but did not accept a socialist 
program, many socialist demands had to be modified or 
lropped for the moment. It was in this way that the 
people’s fronts were born. The same purpose inspired the 
whole policy of national unity. 

But the readiness to accept as allies in the fight against 
Hitler people of diverse political backgrounds had to be 
halted as soon as there was danger that the dividing line 
between fascists and anti-fascists might disappear through 
the effort to extend the anti-Hitler coalition as far as 
possible. If national unity was to be justified in the eyes 
of genuine anti-fascists, it had to have one limitation: 
t must not lead to unity with fascists or with the tools 
nd allies of fascists; it must not destroy its own aim— 
to end fascism everywhere and forever. 

Today we face the danger that the policy of national 
inity, instead of being directed against the fascists, may 
be turned against the anti-fascists who refuse to work 


with them. Unita del Popolo, the Italia 
paper in New York, has not hurled its inve 
the retinue of little dwcisti who still surround Marshal! 


Badoglio. Its severest reproaches have been reserved for 


that magnificent old anti-fascist fighter Gaetano Sal 
vemini, who opposes the neo-Fascist Anglo-Amert 


rule in Italy. 
If the only platform for action against fascism 


hiya 


platform that the fight against fascism is a fight to th 


is not reestablished quickly and unhesitatin 
the policy of national unity will lead to this cruel paradox 
unity will be established with the most reaction 
ments in every country, with the rene 
cism, and at the same time the unity of yestet 
the real anti-fascist forces will be broke: 
clear: in the case of Spain this poli 
situation in which any General A 
the bishops who have gone along wit! 
past four years would be accepted as allie 
Jeader who has refused to move in sucl 


be branded ciliates _ 

be branded as a saboteur of unt 

undesirable. 
Let us say very frankly to the Cor 


built through appeasing the right at the 

is not the kind of unity needed at the m 

fascism, retreating on the battlefields, is trying to survive 
by every possible means. It is not the kind of unity that 
can strengthen the progressive forces in their fight against 
the maneuvers of the various foreign offices, whose su- 
preme wish is to keep in power kings, generals, and poli- 
ticians who, though they have helped fascism, are con- 
sidered useful instruments for the maintenance of the 
old social order, 

I know very well that the war is still going on. But no 
recent event has caused me to change my opinion that a 
clear-cut anti-fascist line is the best political weapon that 
can be put into the hands of the people. Not only is 
the theory false that in order to obtain an immediate 
military advantage any and every concession is justified 
in the political field. In addition to rejecting such expedi- 
ency in the realm of principle, I vigorously deny that 


it has pushed final victory an inch closer. In south- 


} ] 


ern Italy it has certainly not stimulated the Italian 


people to contribute to the present Allied offensive. No 
Italian who really hates fascism will be inflamed by an 


appeal signed by Badoglio. If there was any possibility of 
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arousing the Italian masses to fight against the invader, 


it was by encouraging the rise of new, uncompromised 
leadership in place of that of the Fascist king and his 
Ee [ S 
That t pos ty existed we have said several times 
on t basis of reports from northern Italy. Now, we 
can cit greater authority in support of this assertion. 
A co! ue issued on May 20 by General Alexander, 
t chief of A 1 forces in Italy, 
| f rth w« t g up Six 


German divisions. They are Italians like the people in the 
south, with this difference: in the north they are fight- 


t } 1 
ing the Germans and fascism at the same time; In the 


south they have been obliged by the political mistakes of 
the Allies to accept Badoglio and the King. 
l moven of resistance has proved everywhere 
for H f r ; y armies has 
unit the political adversaries of yesterday. The owner 
( I ry nas un i Vv h the (x i! l bx i¢ ers who 
‘ ed » difficult w n ¢ question of waves was 
discu 1. The aristocratic landowner has united with his 
peasa e€ conser iV Cal didate Wwitn h S OX ist 
rival in the last « ( the ¢ lic priest with the 
Protestant nm teacher. But the ccsi ke movement 
has not ut | ti-fase with fascists. Not only would 
a P he mh 5 | ! n 1S, L\ hee thrown out 
of the 1 ound if he had not been disposed of more 
qu y in Algiers, but no writer, no civil servant, no 
pariian rian who had taken a stand in f r of fas- 
Pr lurin the era of « bor on, or even before the 
war ri ever be a ted in the resistar movement 
| t ; every day in the fight 
fa do not want repentant fascists in their 
f 
Phat which ts 1 ing the war is equally valid for 
the immediate post-war period. Evervwhere former f 
cist 1 collaborati Il come out | ling the policy 
of nat i il t f 1 3 th ma cha to € x 
t} onsequt of popular justice. Everywhere we shall 
e them asking for unity in order that the country ma 
! rec truct re « that an end be put to 
l nd t t the | r or zed in an at S 
‘ In t fight between 
the for of pre ind the for of rea n no pr 
I 
ution th elements can take will be too 
1] { { it t] ( ( int of 
I [ \ iv to take 
1 sti re into it 
fs. It I] ele! ts J ( 
Alli f ts whov ponsible for tl 
é appx I I 1 | > to IY5 I 
{ | «> tert l tO I | the help 
I tl Out ( l lk ts contusion and 
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Snapshot from Alsters 
DY DBD. S. 


FRIEND of mine has just.arrived in New York f: 

Algiers, having left France only a few mont 
before. Durant, as I shall call him, is an intel! 
and reflective Frenchman whose judgment of men 
events I greatly value. He reports that the success of t 
militant resistance movement is largely due to 
it has received from almost the entire French populat 
including government officials and even a large num| 
of the police. 

Durant, as one of the principal labor leaders of 
France, was chosen by a workers’ organization to 1 
resent it in the Consultative Assembly in Algiers. A 
marked man in Paris, he moved to a city in south 
era France. One day he received a message: ‘Your 
parture is scheduled for midnight tonight. Go to $ 
Someone will mect you there. The password is ‘Bien 
At the appointed hour Durant was at 
rendezvous, far out in the deserted countryside. A 
two o'clock in the morning a British plane landed 
nearby field. A few minutes later it rose into th 

lin, carrying him toward England. 

Both the Darnand militia and the Gestapo, Du 
tclis me, have intensified their efforts to track dows 
men who have taken to the maquis. Their raids have } 
a serious effect on the underground movement. M 

pects’ have been placed in preventive cust 
Others have been tortured, deported, or assassin 
Families of men who have escaped to London 
Algiers are seized as hostages. All open spaces wi 
might be used for landing fields are closely watched | 
the Nazis or have been crisscrossed with trenches 

Durant describes the mounting nervous tension of 
French as they wait for the Anglo-American invasi 
All France is on the alert, and a large French 
without uniforms and variously armed awaits the sig: 
to throw itself into the fight. If the Allied offensi 
against Fortress Europe is delayed much longer ther 
danger, he feels, that the Resistance may collapse. } 
1c adds quickly, this grim eventuality is not likely. 

French democracy hopes that the Allies will not rep 
the mistakes made in North Africa. For our part, 
Durant, we are doing our best to cement the friend 
between France and the Allies. Pierre Cot, for examp| 
has condemned very strongly the narrow nationalism 
certain French “super-patriots.’’ Most Americans 
familiar with the political and diplomatic differen 
which are impeding an agreement between the A 
and the Provisional Government. But there are ot 
“little things which irritate the average Frenchman 

“The American soldier is all right,’’ Durant told n 
“He is often just a big boy, but sometimes he ts an 


enfant terrible. The thing that astonished me most 1n 
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erican soldiers, and in the officers, too, 
erest in what the war is about. Hardly 
boys I talked with knew what he was fighting for. 
Most of them wanted only to get back home, where 
they could have ice-cream sodas again. Moreover, the 


ricans have too much money and leisure. 


“Drunken American soldiers, for example, were a 

nmon sight in Algiers. Americans are not in the habit 

f drinking wine, and since wine is very cheap—and 

strong—in Algeria, excesses were natural. In the first 

ks after the Allied landing French families invited 

soldiers into their homes. In some cases they were bitterly 

sappointed by the behavior of their guests. They find 

British soldiers more correct in their behavior.”’ 

{gents of Berlin and Vichy, Durant reports, are try- 

to turn the French people against the Allies, but 

r insidious propaganda is being actively combated 

by all French democrats. In Algeria the trade unions, 

1 include both French and Arabs, are making a 

al effort to further good relations. There are more 

union members in North Africa today than there 

re in 1936 under the Popular Front. But the Vichyites 

n find protection from French justice among the 

Allies—Pierre Boisson, for example, whose military tribu- 
it Dakar condemned ninety-four patriots to death. 

No more “‘expediency”’ for France—that is the vow of 

says Durant, as D-Day draws near. 


, 


French people 


behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


B eoses have come to quite a pass when a leaflet 
dropped by Allied fliers over Germany is made the 
subject of a leading article in Herr Himmler’s Schwarzes 
Korps. The author of the article (in the issue of May 11) 
insists on referring to the leaflet not as English or Ameri- 
in but as Jewish, but aside from his use of that dodge 
: gives a fairly accurate summary of it. Only ‘the lack 
of German courage,’’ he quotes, ‘‘stands in the way of 
ice. Every normal German would rather see the Anglo- 
American armies enter Germany than have the war con- 
tinue, and every German knows that only Himmler and 
e Gestapo prevent the liquidation of the war. There- 
fore the time has come to eliminate Himmler and the 
Gestapo. If the Germans are too cowardly to do this, 
God Himself cannot help them.” At the end was a state- 
nt of Hitler's: “The earth is not made for cowardly 
tions.”’ All this was repeated in Himmler’s paper. 
The article written in answer began with a display of 
lignation. “What impudence of the Jews to quote 
Hitler to us! .. . And what nonsense to accuse the Ger- 
ns, of all people, of cowardice, and to pretend that 
y Himmler and the Gestapo keep up the German 
people's morale, whereas it is sustained actually by the 


courage and stamina of the nation, which knows full 
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know that actual 
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y the war is ex 


promise anything in the name 
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pie trick OT 


to the simy 


between the Anglo-Americans 


is no German who does 


1 ' 
yiveiy perwecen 


Germans and the Jews and between the German 


the Bolsheviks. We cannot choose between war and 


Anglo-Saxon peace; 
and Bolshevik chaos. 


Every polemic published by the Nazi authori 


by its very denials, 
thoughts. When the 


veals that the public has been strongly attracted by such 
a possibility. When it directs especially heavy fire aj 
the statements in a leaflet, we know that these statements 


have found a weak spot. 


Action without precedent in this war, or in any for- 


we can only choose between 


ties 


slumpse of the people's 
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hwarze Kor ps emphasizes 


absolutely unthinkable is an Anglo-Saxon peace, 


mer war, was initiated during the week of May 2 to 9 
in the cities of the industrial province of Rheinland- 
Westphalia. The following announcement of it appear 


in the Recklinghausen Nationalzettung for May 2 


Unfortunately, it is a fact that last year’s potato crop 


is insufficient for our needs. Many householders 


without potatoes and will 


the first of the new crop appear in the market. An attempt 


be unable to obtain any ut 


{ 


will be made to fill this gap by mutual help. The I 


branches of the Nazi 


this end. Every family 


For the first time part of th 


i 


have acquired with their 


from them. 


arty are conducting a drive 


will be visited and those 


have a stock of potatoes will be asked to give up 

of it voluntarily. The official market price will p 

Potatoes thus collected will be distributed by the F 

Offices. Only h yuscholds that have no potatoes 

will be supplied. 

For the first time, it is clear from this an 
provision of a basic food has completely broken 


1e Meager rations whi 


to be taken 
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, YEARS IN JAI By Joseph C. Grew 
c, er. $ < 
O AT least « er tl sa prof lly depressing 
book. Not e De t forces one to retrace the 
ot 1 even n be e it will | 
! to Lt over a record of which Ame¢ ; 
e no re t oud. To judge by the et 1 of t 
ews, this is h on an almost univers I 
ie few « tior VOICES it be raised will have t 
tn selve | rd ti hac s of pra This is 
I phen« eno If itis soe o | € to 
s over the | es ikes of the pre-war era, what 
we feel when it comes to the diplomacy of 
eI Our need is for the keenest awareness of the 
on of the a se decade, in order to fortify our 
! to establish a wv 1 society in which aggres- 
» will not again be permitted to develop with impunity. 
Am« ns have learned to stigmatize the failure of Ne- 
lle Henderson's mission to Berlin. Is there anything which 
lly distinguishes that failure from Joseph C. Grew’s at 
rk ye Each was the consequence of a diplomatic policy 


the early thirties and pursued over a long 


to Czechoslovakia and China is not fortuitous. Written all 
over both records is the unwillingness of Britain and the 


United States to adopt a program of uncompromising resist- 


to the rising aggressors in Europe and Asia. But you 
search this book from cover to cover without finding 
lesson written down, much less underscored in terms 
nmistakable it it will sink into the minds of the 


American people 


Our ambassador, of cour was merely an agent and can- 
not lk imate be ch ( with responsibilitv for poli \ 
hi it ma al l ur that he f ) supported 
t take We we , served by an unusually 
d ¥ tor d 1 Tokyo. Mr. Grew 
} | < P 
‘ ¢ “ j oft a successi of 
loreign Minist as well as of a hi ( Japanese in the 
¥ ’ ’ | TC ? + 
ses. H ™ 1 the « pe | curre: } 
] } l d fid Very €a he learned to « 
t t the real ft i ( h of th “moderate a d to 
K ! ) oO the npre / f ! € le eV 
f In | 1941, he specifically warned of 
/ c “pli ng to go all out a 
( P | Harl On Novemb« 
| he e 1 t ir f ( with dangerous 
‘ ils i yn da t! it 
And so it is—but is this enough? The glitter of it must 
het We | for nething re solid th 
not ber us. We must loox for something more iid than 
1 timely warning that catastrophe was at hand. What policy 


his supporters at Washington, have to avert 


the Ambassador defines his own 








position quite clearly: his policy was not one of app 
In act 


rogram of oiling trou 






ment; he liked to call it ‘constructive conciliation.” 





pra tice it narrowed down to a | 










waters, tO monotonously repeated prote sts against inj Wi 
American interests, to a wishful hope that the next Cab; 
would be more moderate. ‘Time, I believe, will } 
our hands if we allow nature to take its course unht 
by By hindrances I mean steps in the nature w 
tions.” This was April 10, 1940, and represented a | 
held unde gly since Grew’s arrival in mid-1932. N t 
a mention after July, 1937, that our materials were ar i 
Japan for its attack on China—and on ourselves. ‘Of 
Counter-measures of a moderate kind—not going s 
ran 


he permitted himself to approve in 





4 
as an oil embargo 
tember, 1940, after Japan had signed the pact with the 
The 


led 
caliea 





Ambassador mentions in his diary at this time a 


“pe rha p 





telegram, which he terms 





green-light”’ 





most significant message sent to Washington’ in the « 






years of his mission; unfortunately, the text of this dispatch 






is not given even in paraphrase. From remarks then 





later we are led to understand he henceforth accept 





matching every forward mo 
+a loan to China. This 


of “inexorably” 
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of course, had the drawback of leaving the initiati 






Japan, along with the additional hazard that one soon 





out of effective counter-moves except the most extreme. Ir 




























the end of 1940 restrictions were progressively applicd « a 
trade with Japan, and full sanctions were imposed on rita 
25, 1941. In retrospect there seems to have been a c 
irony in the timing of this shift in American policy. \ = ee 
could have been in the mid-thirties a positive and succ« 7" 
program of restraint and war prevention, jointly enf ” 
by Britain, France, the United States, and the Soviet U: 

had been transformed by 1940-41, after the collapse s 
France and the German attack on Russia, into desperate and d 
risky measures which the United States had to sustain lar uf 
by its own strength alone. ge 
The result was an initial military-naval disaster of Bu - 
proportions. Never was psychological unpreparedness the J 
blow so complete. The people did not have the Len ;' ; ba 
Ambassador Grew’s secret memoranda warning that an at y te 
might come unexpectedly. When the Cabinet tried to 1 sca 
this situation, it was too late. Speeches delivered by K _ 
and Welles toward the middle of November largely Ar 
to register, although they were framed in alarmist te 1 pi 
Partly this was due, too, to the fact that the game played ed, 
with Japan since the end of 1940 had been almost so! 5 tt 
an executive matter, carried through by a succession of ord aaataees 
which attracted little public notice. A genuinely popular ¢ 
bargo movement had existed earlier, but Secretary Hull! had aaneeee 
deflated the movement in July, 1939, by abrogating the trac: _ 
treaty with Japan and then postponing action for more than on 
a year. The cards were not all on the table, and the peop z ™ 

lost interest. In its way this is a warning, too. : 
venci ac 






It is advisable to note that pitfalls also lie ahead in the 
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et 


that has to be made with Japan. The co 


isiness leaders, making up the “moderates” 


ssador Grew had his main contacts, do not 
foundation on which to build post-war 
t pillars of democracy; if they are taken for sucl 
ill be disillusionment. They are much more closely 
to the militarists, whom we are asked to concentrate 
ninating, than to the people as a whole. Expediency 
be urged in favor of accepting a group of “moderates” 
a “‘chastened”” Emperor as the new government of 
It won't work, not for the Jong pull. Sooner or later, 
robably sooner, the militarists will be right back again, 
ng with their accustomed and familiar colleagues. Only 
roots movement, organized and led by true represen- 
; of the people, can set up a really democratic govern- 
jt in Japan and make it stick. This is what the American 
yple have to demand and fight for in the peace. It is the 
final guaranty that they will not have to fight another 


n the Pacific. T. A. BISSON 


Housing in America 
AMERICAN HOUSING: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS. 
The Factual Findings by Miles L, Colean. The Pro- 


gram by the Housing Committee. Twentieth Century 
Fund. $3. 


NE of the war’s unexpected by-products has been the 
highlighting by the warring nations of their post-war 


1g plans. Housing has become a useful weapon on the 


ng | 


ological front. British military and civilian morale has 
! 
i 


n been bolstered by specific proposals for rebuilding 
1in’s cities. The replanning of Moscow and of Russia’s 
f war-torn cities has been a great inspirational force in 
sian hearts. 
While the state of our own housing has never been under- 
phasized, few major issues have had less hard-boiled dis- 
n; when a concrete program to rebuild our cities could 
le a much-needed feeling of social creation in the try- 
lays that may follow the war, we have chosen to do 
ing. Instead of programs, long tomes, such as the twelve- 
me report of President Hoover's Conference on Home 
lding and Home Ownership or the thousands of pages of 
> ITNEC testimony on the construction industry, outline 
woeful inadequacies of our home-building enterprise 
ly to channel off into a few indictments, a handful of gen- 
izations, Of a promising preamble in a useless piece of 
medial” legislation. 
American Housing,” the new inquiry into its problems 
1 prospects which the Twentieth Century Fund has just 
l, is another brave pilgrimage into the boggy wilder- 
3 that is American housing. The study, for which Miles 
in prepared the factual findings and a committee of 
pectable economists ventured the ‘‘solutions,”’ lists all the 
liliar ailments 


the picayuneness of building enterprises, 


insoundness of the tax structure and mortgage financing, 
problems of land assemblage and housing distribution, 
planless intercession of the federal government as ad- 
r, insurer, building venturer, landlord, prosecutor, and 


factor. The findings represent as complete a summary 
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of the deficiencies in home building as has yet been written. In 1938 and 1939 he was sent by the Department of Apri. 


bit) Re 


Colleges will find it a useful text for their housing students. culture to Europe and the Near East in order to study den 





‘The supporting materi | in the tables and charts particu- tion and conservation of soil in these regions. The present 





larly will be helpful to those digging into the many-sided book is the outgrowth of his observations on that jourr 
phases of housing. Its authors will never be accused of hav- During the past quarter-century Jewish enterprise and 

















ing succumbed to the excessive emotion to which so many skill, pe werfully reinforced by generous contributior 
others have had to yield when tackling the proolem. They the Jewish communities of Europe and especially of ¢ 
have refully rep d the temptation to reckless exhorta- United States, have reclaimed extensive tracts of sand d 
tion. and have produced a « of a sobering pr m. and marshland, of worn-out grain fields and bare 
In a field in which viewpoints diifer so widely, there wal stone hills. Year by year the productivity of the land has | 
‘ of the findings. It may increased by scientific methods of agriculture and ar 
be s« questioned that the hope of continued specu- breeding. With the aid of photographs and descriptior 
nt is st » responsible’ for the firmed by statistical tables, the author paints a vivid | 
( S { proved land represents no of the transformation of the sections of western Pal! 








tion during the past two venerati 
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further collaboration 
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f rchacologists | Mediterranean geographers would ¢ 
on of « arch 
Y, ' wit nate a number of weaknesses in dealing with his 1 
‘ ~ 7 ’ | 
‘ f . } p ~ For ins the explorations Oi Nelson Glueck have 
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CHARLES A that the historical! occupation of Transjordan was intet 
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| afesune ifranstormed Occupied suct wry ner than sinrul eously;, : 
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of d unusual opportunities to fan A considerable part of the book is devoted to an 





re vell as with the sive argument for a ‘Jordan Valley Authority,’’ compar 





for oving it. | $ re: to our own TVA. ‘There can be no doubt that there is a w 
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jependent on international politics than on intrinsic 


ering factors. What chance have practical idealism and 


ering enterprise when faced with industrial tmpcrial- 


{1 misguided nationalism ? 
Lowdermilk’s political approach is frankly Zionist 


viewer is very much afraid that the “Jordan Valley 


ty” will not see fulfilment until political rivalries 


een replaced by friendly economic competition. As 
s politics dominate the scene, we cannot hope that the 
litical interests of either Arabs or Jews will receive 
ntion they imperatively need. Will it be possible for 
and the factory 


nad and the farmer, the peasant 
r, the Arab and the Jew really to cooperate in carrying 


is splendid program ? If not, so much the worse for the 


ir East, whose future development depends so largely on 


tical humanitarianism. 


ceful adoption of modern Western technique and 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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BOTTOMLESS PIT (DER BRUNNEN DES AB- 
GRUNDS). By Gustav Regler. With Five Drawings 
y Marie Louise Vogeler-Regler. La Nacional Impre- 


sora S. A., Mexico City. Private Printing. 


HE events in which Gustav Regler took part com- 


pelled him and all others involved to choose in the 


| between betraying and being betrayed. Regler chose the 
tr course and could not help doing so. He has paid for 


h everything short of his life. Still believing in social- 
nd the brotherhood of man, he has come to distrust 


sionately every method proposed for their realization ; and 


disillusionment with methods and means—with reason 


self, it almost seems—causes his anguish. 


t is not defeat 


> hands of the enemy but betrayal by friends that com- 


ises beliefs. 
[hese poems of Regler’s—written in free strophes and 
king objective equivalents for an emotion which without 


check-rein of art would become hysteria—are his testa- 


¢ 
4 


for the time being. They have a flavor of Young Ger- 
romanticism, Jean Paul Richter’s: yearning, pessimis- 


, exuberant in their visionary quality, embittered in their 


ntent, disregarding the laws of space but forced to obey 
those of time by the inability of the mind in which they 
inate and of their medium to exist in any other dimen- 


One hesitates to remonstrate with a man like Regler; 


ne cannot help asking that he give us something more 
tive. If the present slogan, as Regler says, is “Work- 


of the world, distrust one another,” it is up to reason 
substitute a better one. And it is up to the Reglers, who 


about the workers in their heroic moments, to 


most 


slate that experience into thought, which is viable, as 


I 
1 int _— ' > | » salle giles ee nf > 
1g into emotion, which is viable only in art, and the: 


too uncertain. 


(he German of Regler’s poetry is accompanied by a 


llel translation into English and by five very int 


> 


that more of Regler’s writing will be published 


rawings by Marie Louise Vogeler-Regler, It 


country as well as in Mexico 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 
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A Challenge to Better Management 


By J. M. JURAN 


Assistant Administrator Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration 


Charges and counter-charges abo 


necessary and dangerous governme: 
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University states. Here is ight withou 


on a hot issue. 


As Harlow S. Person, management co 
ant, says “The author has observed 
f+ 

a seeing and twinkling eye.”” Lillia 
Gilbreth, management expert, says 

presented 


i 
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fact that the material is 


the reader from realizing it is of grea 


timely importance.” 


very mucin impre 
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Peace Beyond Our Time 
HOW TO THINK ABOUT WAR AND PEACE By Mor- 
timer J. Adler. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 
R. ADLER seems to think that he has arrived at a 
rather novel and revolutionary conclusion about war 


and peace, which he feels under compulsion to defend 


I 

against certain blind guides who are, in his opinion, prom- 
ising our gener peace through inadequate instruments 
According to Mr. Adler, nether treaties nor alliances can 
guarantee real peace. This can only be done by world gov 
ernment. Treaties and alliances which do not bring the na- 
tions under one world government cannot guarantee peace, 
for ‘‘anarchy and sovereignty are inseparable.” He believe 
that a ‘‘socicty or community cannot normally exist without 
Qi ( ind t the ore a world community cannot 
€ { vith ft wo ver € 

| $a ( ( etentiousness in defending 
this thesis so rigoro yY against his suppose 1 critic . for Mr 
Adler has no hope that world government can be easily 


achieved. In the hundreds of years which must elapse be 


tween the present and the final achievement of world gov- 


ernment he is ready to use the best possible makeshifts in 
order stem the tide of world anarchy; he could there- 
fore have a quarrel only with those proponents of leagues, 
federations, and alliances who promise lasting and perpetual 


peace upon the basis of such alliances. If there are optimists 


} | . } 
who promise as much as that, some of us have not heard 


of thet 

Mr. Adler is no simple utopian, though there is a final 
utopian note in his analysis. He declares: ‘The issue between 
pessimists and optimists can be resolved. The resolution 
turns on two predictions: first, that a lasting peace will be 
made but not in our time; and, therefore, that we can expect 
If such a 


resolution of the conflict between pessimism and optimism 


more wars. even world wars, in the interim.” 


has any value, let us accept it, though some of us might have 


difficulty in accepting the guaranty of a “‘lasting’’ peace, if 
s 


the word “lasting” is pressed. Mr. Adler does press it. In 


another connection he declares “once existent, world peace 
can be perfected. From being universal it can be made pet 
petual.”” Is not this a rather large promise, particularly in 
view of the fact that there is no national community, how- 
ever perfect its instruments of justice, which could boast of 
an absolute guaranty against the peril of a future civil war? 
[his final utopian note in Mr. Adler’s otherwise sober 
political realities is not an accident. It is derived 
is too purely political interpretation of society. His thesis 

that communities which stand under a single sovereignty 
in have peace, while those which have several sovereignties 
are bound to become involved in war. He regards government 
as the sole agent of unity in a community. It is in fact only 
the final agent. Mr. Adler says quite t1 ily that “‘men must 
be morally and intellectually ready for polttical institutions 
but only to some degree. Once institutions exist, they will 
condition the whole social environment and produce further 
intellectual and moral changes favorable to their own oper- 
ation.” This is an important insight to be urged against 
moralists who believe that perfect moral cohesion must pre- 


cede political integration. The actual fact is that there must 
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be authority and power to organize a community precisely 


because the moral oneness of a community is never complete 


enough to provide for an uncoerced peace. 
But in the development of the national community Mr 
Adler underestimates factors which are neither politi 


moral and intellectual. National communities gain part of their 


unity from geographic limitation. Some of it comes { 
ethnic homogeneity and a common language. Some of it 
derived from the collective self-consciousness which deve 
ops in the pursuit of a common task, particularly the ¢ 
of avoiding a common, concrete peril. The concretenes 
the peril must be emphasized, for the peril of anarcl 
the abstract does not create unity in a community as ea 


+} 


— 


e peril of an actual foe standing at the borders 


The underestimation of all these non-political but 

non-rational factors in the development of limited comn 

ties persuades Mr. Adler that the international comm 

can be created rather e: ily by the power of an internat 

state. He would deny that he regards the task as an « 
, 


one, because he thinks centuries will be required to achi 


it. Yet it is for him an essentially easy task. He believ: 
once men have discovered that nothing less than a 
government will give them world peace, they will pr 
to establish it. The non-rational and non-political fact 
unity in national communities are consistently underestim 
by Mr. Adler for the purpose of proving that the wo: 


community requires little more than a single sovereignty 


The real fact is that national communities do usually have 


a common language, a fact which is not negated by po 
to Switzerland; and they do have a core of ethnic ho: 
geneity, a fact which is not negated by a peripheral het 
geneity in many of them. If they do not have ethnic ur 
they may fall apart as Czechoslovakia did under Gern 
pressure. They also usually have a common culture and r 
gion. At least the religious differences must not be too mark 
If they are marked, the national community faces the | 
of disruption which India faces in the Hindu-Moslem « 
troversy. The state may be the head of a community, and it 
may be correct to insist that a single community must have a 
single head. But it is wrong to suggest that the head « 
create the body 

Mr. Adler’s thoughts about war and peace are, in short 
despite their soberness, not sober and circumspect en 
When he deals with the moral and cultural impediments t 
world community he finally relies, despite himself, not upon 
the power of the international state but upon an educat 
and moral process which will mitigate the force of pre 
antagonisms. “I am not saying,” he declares, “that cultura! 
and racial differences do not present obstacles to world p 
They do indeed, but only through the intervention of such 


moral factors as race prejudice and cultural antipathy.”” “The 
moral obstacles are genuinely surmountable by education and 


Of course they are. B 


by enlargements of experience.” t 
it is rather simple to distinguish so nicely between the nat- 


r 


ural fact of race distinction and the moral fact of race pre; 
dice. For it is the character of human history to build spir- 


} 


itual and moral facts, both good and evil, upon the nat 
facts. Men never express a simple survival impulse, either 
individually or collectively, as animals do. The survival im- 


pulse is transmuted into pride and the will-to power. Hence 
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evils and make the inordinate desires of men mots 





» prejudice. We know that moral discipline may mitigate, 


uny educational process will finally tame, all inordinate 





ns and desires of men than that a government, st 


ich to check these desires and to arbitrate in conflict 





tin Ile ' . j re \a rme 
n conflicting collective desires, can be formed 






About the necessity of world community and world gov- 
’ ' ' 
nt Mr. Adler speaks eloquently and persuasively. A 


il civilization has given us a potential worl 






1 com- 





y. But a potential world community, which has no 





iments to manage the vast interdependence which mod- 


techniques have created, becomes in fact an insufferable 





hy. This is clear enough, though it is well to have the 
& ; 









sented as cogently as Mr. Adler does. But what is 


jary is not as simply possible as Mr. Adler believes. 





iy be observed in conclusion that Mr. Adler does not 





ss himself to one important problem at all; and that 





v the transfer from national to international sovereignty 





;to be made. In this respect he shares a weakness with those 
would 
ai i 


» and settle for a world federation. In all these 


be satisfied with something less than a world 





heories 





1 social-contract theory of government is assumed. Mr. Adler 





; to think that when mankind has been persuaded that 





by a supreme 


sser strategies do not avail, it will resolve 





ut of the will to create a world state. It will do on an 






itional scale what Thomas Hobbes thought was done 





the formation of national states. But the fact ts that 






{ ‘ ri : ; 1 tee ¢ ty | 
er national nor international states, neither national 





f nternational communities, have ever been formed like 





that. All communities and states have grown through grad- 








palescences of smaller communities and gradual elabora- 





; of the instruments of government. If that fact is fully 





prehended we shall be less impatient with the make- 





5 of international order, which promise no more than 





ce in our time.” They may fail. They may fail a dozen 





But if a world community is ever formed it will be 
ilt upon the success, and not the failure, of one of these 


nakeshifts. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





Development of Alaska 

ALASKA AND THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST: OUR 
NEW FRONTIER. By Harold Griffin. W. W. Norton 
and Company. $2.75. 

{1k NORTH COUNTRY. By Thames Williamson. Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce. $3. 
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r 


project constitute by far the biggest construction program 





[* COMBINATION, the Alaska Highway and the Canol 





the world’s history from the standpoint of area covered 






and time of accomplishment. The Alaska Highway was holed 





through as a pioneer road in November, 1942, and finished 





as an all-weather artery in October, 1943. Canol officially 





Id ; : 
vound up with the dedication of a refinery at Whitehorse, 





Yukon Territory, on April 30, 1944, which meant that crude 





il pumped through a pipe line from Norman Wells on 





the Mackenzie River was now being turned into gasoline to 
tucl the Alaska Highway and its airfields, 









lerate. But there is no more possibility of guaranteeing 


The dynamic history of the 
ILGWU—the labor union that 
has become an American 
institution. . . . 


From its very beginning in the early 1900's 
the International Ladies Garment Worker's 


Union has gone places and done things. Led 


by men of such stature as David Dubinsky, 
ILGW U model 


whose democratic and social services have 


has become a union 


won national respect. 
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The Story of a Famous Union and the 
Men Who Made it. 


By Benjamin Stolberg 
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—after reading 
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Their Lessons for the Western World 














by 
G. R. 
Treviranus 


Because 


It gives a vivid account of Rus 
sia’s revolutionary history in the 
last 150 years. 


—It incisively appralises the great 
personages of yesterday and today. 


Illustrated —It condenses modern 
fascinating story. 
$3.00 


Russia's 


—It presenta the key to the future 
of Ruasia. 


—It deflates many popular miscon- 
ceptions of Communiam in Russia, 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


49 &. 33rd St. * N.Y, 16 


—It tella us why democracies have 
nothing to fear from Russia ¢f 
their leaders take a firm and bonest 
stand on peace terma. 
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wounded soldiers and But 
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The public still knows little about the Alaska Highway 
much less about the Canol project. P 

Harold Griffin has produced the first book giving a covers 
account of both the Alaska Highway and the Canoi projeq 
It is absorbingly written and reasonably reliable. A mixture, 
of interviews, personal anecdotes, and essays, it is patent 
the hastily assembled report of a painstaking jour; 
ist who wanted to strike while the iron was hot afte; 
junket through the Northwest in 1943, backed up by a tri 
ten years earlier, when he acquired a lasting interest in the 
country. 

“Far North Country,” 
though whimsically presented history of Alaska by a 1 
who appears to regard himself as an authority on the su! 
(He makes just as many factual mistakes as Mr. ¢ 
does.) The book is also a framework supporting diverse pe: 
sonal views and prejudices of the author, some of wh 
rather remotely related to Alaska, if at all. Thames Wi! 
son tells more about Alaska’s past than Harold Griffin doc 
present; but their ideas regardit 


on the other hand, is a pretentiou 


much ‘Jess about its 





future are uniformly enthusiastic. 

Mr. Williamson's eyewitness descriptions of Alaska ; 
back more than 
since, but he deals with recent developments as if he 
In some sectic ns 






thirty years. He seems to have visit 






newspaper stories. 





2 
thtforward and interesting, in others it is 


inspired only 


writing 1s 





straig 





t, supercilious, and maundering. Incidentally, he oft 


— = places and events in the Yukon Territory « 
but to him it 





Corres 









as in Alaska, he makes no distinction: 





1 
laska. 


Mr. Griffin's account of the building of the Alaska H 

. His account of the building of Can 
is not but 
his information was picked up from Canol workers, most 





way is fairly accurate 





so accurate, that is forgivable because much of 






of whom at the time of his visit were ill informed them- 
selves, Canol being then a restricted project. However, | 


summing up of Canol as well as of the Alaska High» 


and Northern matters ip general is sound and farsighte« 






and well worth reading 

It is amusing to compare the attitudes of the two aut! 
toward Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Mr. Williamson brit 
the great Arctic explorer and scholar only to insult 
while Mr. Griffin pays just tribute to him as a prime © 
nent and prophet of the Northern progress over 
Messrs. Griffin and Williamson both rhapsodize. 

Mr. “The Alaska Highway and 
Canol project have been built. Now they must be used | 
I believe that the American } 








Griffin concludes: 





build the country. 
have never made a better investment for the future t! 
the Alaska Highway. Here, in our own Northwest, we ! 
created the physical means of realizing international 
eration, both in achieving victory and constructing the jx 
RICHARD FINN! 














war world.” 
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» of causality; for the latter ‘ 


hing the March of Time's 


ind Re 


V lek ce. Har ard 


Viekke, formerly general secretary 
Netherlands Institute in Rome, 
vided a very readable as well as 
tive and learned history of the 


lies for Enplish readers. It is 


irly valuable for its full docu- 
on from Dutch sources, but it 


wt neglect the English writings 
is provides a really balanced 
B ghia: with the geographical 
und, and the dawn of history 
| by the anthropologists, the author 
the development of the islands 
Hindu-Indonesian period to 
fall of Bandung in March, 1942. 


4 


ime is admirably illustrated 


tains enl 1fi htening maps. 


IETY AND NATURE. A So 
al Inquiry. By Hans Kelsen. Uni- 
of Chicago Press. $4 


basis of much ethnological 

Mr. Kelsen explains that the 
tion between society and nature 
wn only to civilized man, not to 
man. The former conceives 
> as a system of elements connected 
ne another according to the prin- 
‘nature”’ 
intrinsic part of his society, inter- 
1 according to social norms, es- 
y according to the /ex taliones, 


ym of retribution. In sharp con- 


t to that conception, modern science, 


ivoring to overcome dualism and 
stablish a monistic view of the 
1, tries to conceive of society as part 
ture and 
But “no essential difference be- 
natural and social laws, that is, 
en the laws determining nature, 
1e laws determining society, exists 
yn as the natural law itself relin- 
necessity 
being an asser- 


not nature as part of so- 


5 its claim to absolute 
satisfies itself with 
yf statistical probability.” 


FILMS 


AN automatic movie camera could 
been set up in the Roman 


on no matter what day two 


sand years ago, every foot of it 


1 have for us a sp 


pecial quality of 


f ] 


ler. I feel that sort of wonder in 


Under- 
ort.’” Made up mainly of 


t 
, 
‘ 


gives u ; 
a phase, which we shall never see by 
any other means, since it will be wholly 
altered by the mere presence of our 
fighters, camera men, and 
once they get there. One might discuss 
the film in detail and at length, for the 
moral and psychological charge of many 


ex, and a surpris- 


of these shots 1s comp! 
ing number of the single shots are mag 


nificent. But I will merely recommend 


“Underground Report,” very highly, to 
anyone who would like to be walking 


the cities of Europe, invisibly, today. 
I didn’t see “The Eve of St. Mark’ 
though it 18 


decent in- 


in 


on the stage. As a film, 


smooth, careful, and full of 


tentions, it depresses me. It has a good 
| 


deal of that flavor of corn syrup which 


becomes continually more official in 


honest, homely celebrations of our local 


way OF living 


‘*5» 


what bothers me quite 


as much is its equally characteristic pas- 
i i 
sion for eating its cake and wae it. 
The sufferings of wartime love and the 
difficulties of celibacy are conveyed in 
gentle glimmers by the drafted hero 
(William Eythe) and his 
t 

(Anne Baxter), but never frankly or 
painfully enough to trouble the audi- 


I 
same way, 


sweetheart 


ence. In the 
between honorable withdrawal from a 


later, a choice 


hopeless military predicament and a still 
more death is 
“faced” and as promptly about-faced. 


enema. useful 
There is no mention of other soldiers 
whose lives the deaths of these soldiers 
the men do discuss, rather 


their country and its 


may save; 
bitterly, whether 
future, judging by past and present per- 
formance, are worth dying for. When 
one of them insists that the purpose of 
this war is to guarantee an end of pov- 
erty everywhere, they all choose to stay 
and die—only to have that necessity re- 
moved by the demolition of their gun. 
This sort of half-honesty, which so 
comfortably spikes every possible charge 
of dishonesty, can be very deceitful; I’m 
not sure but what it is worse than none 
at all. 

I never read “Mr. 
“Elizabeth,” either. Judging by the film, 
I can’t have missed much. It is another 


Skeffington,” by 


of those pictures in which Bette Davis 


demonstrates the horrors of egocen- 
it takes 
her just short of thirty years’ living and 
two and a half hours’ playing time to 


patient husband (Claude 


tricity on a marathonic scale; 


learn, from her 
Rains), that “a woman is beautiful 
and to prove 


I fear, will 


only when she is loved” 


this to an audience which, 








others put a great deal of hard work 
and some that is good into this show 
nd u i ) ert i s of 
I idle 5 i | 0's N York 
mosphere. But « lly “Mr. Skefting 
ton’ is just a s Iper sOap Opera, of an 
endless woman’s-page meditation on 
What Do When Beauty Fades. The 
1 advice is dismaying: hang on to 
your husband, who alone w stand by 
you then, and count yourself blessed if 


like Mr. Rains in his old age, he its 
lind JAMES AGEE 


MUSIC 


OUSSEVITZKY—when there is 
an occasion for him to talk about 
music—has a way of hurling big words 
and ideas around, with much destru 

tion of intellectual crockery. One such 
occasion was his recent Life article on 
American con laini what 
he meant by Thiele musi » # ob- 
served that ‘musical art is am ex- 


posers Exp 


pression of life and nature... its 


nanifestation in each country is in ac- 


cordance not only with that country’s 
spiritual riches but also with its natural 
riches—its 


fertile land’’—in our case the Missis- 


mountains, its rivers, its 
sippi, for example. It 
ing therefore to learn that while 
is probably not a single living musician 
who understands Einstein's fourth di- 
discovery that a 


was not surpris- 
“there 


mension, yet the 
fourth dimension could exist has pow- 
erfully stimulated musical artists’ im- 
avinations, their 
horizons, and deepened their inspira- 
tion’’—indeed that it has made a 
difference in Koussevitzky’s own per- 
“the composer of today 


broadened artistic 


formances. And 
reveals in us different emotions than the 
We don’t 
understand exactly what are our 
Beetho had dif - 


: 
ficulties with some people who did not 


composer of yesterday 


always | 


own emotions 
pronase that he was expressing their 
emotions.” That is something Beethoven 
himsel f “hid not understand, I suspect. 
I suspect also that the facts of some 
described 


of the incidents Koussevitzky 


in his account of his patronage of 
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American composers would not recog- 
nize themselves in the stories as he now 
recalls and teils them. He has, he says, 
had to for American com- 
with the public and the critics; 
work 


battle the 


poser 
ind 


worth playing and they have not, he of 


when he has considered a 
course has been right and has continued 


to play it until they were convinced. 
His example is Copland’s ‘Music for the 
Theater,’ which he says was a complete 
failure at its first New York perform- 
ance, and which he therefore repeated a 
month later, with the result that each 
critic now liked a different part, and 
which “today is in the standard 
repertoire of every major orchestra in 
the United States.” But I heard that 
first performance (at a concert of the 
League of Composers or some other 
such group); and my recollection is 
that the audience responded to the 
piece as warmly as it deserved, as did 
the Carnegie Hall audience a month 
later. On the other hand I heard people 
in the audience express their dislike of 
the “Ode” which Copland wrote for the 
Boston Symphony several years later; 
and they were right, and would not, I 
am sure, have changed their opinion if 
Koussevitzky had repeated the work— 
just as the people who have disliked 
the works of Harris and Schuman have 
been right and have, I am sure, con- 
tinued to dislike them in the face of 
Koussevitzky’s persistence. 

In 1924, he says, when he began his 
work with the Boston Symphony, 
“American creative music was barely 
alive’; and he revived it by playing the 
works of American composers and in 
this way getting them to write. Ameri- 
can music was barely alive when 
another conductor played a new work 
of Hadley or Hanson; it began to re- 
vive when Koussevitzky played a new 
work of Edward Burlingame Hill. The 
truth is that other conductors have of- 
composers the same 
kind of and that if 
Koussevitzky hadn't played the music of 
Copland, Harris, and Schuman it would 


fered American 


encouragement, 


gone unperformed and uncom- 


not have 
posed 


And it is amusing to watch him, 
in some of his stories, by-pass what 
others did 

Thus he tells that during his first 
America he met Gershwin. 
“He had already composed the ‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue,’ I went to the premiére 
given by Paul Whiteman. .. . Although 
then he lacked great technical knowl- 
edge, Gershwin .. . brought a new idea 
in the expression of music. He showed 


the whole gaiety and gusto of American 


momhs in 
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life. I confess that I did not then ¢ 
the "Rhapsody in Blue’ suitable for 





cert performance by a great sy: 
orchestra. I was wrong. Later I bec. 
aware of this and asked Gershwi: 
compose a piece for the Bosto: 
phony. He wrote the ‘Second R 
sody.’ . The rhapsodies 
proof that there would be a real A: 
can music.’” One would suppose 
this that after “Rhapsody in B 
Gershwin’s next step as an Am 
composer, taken at the instigati 
Koussevitzky, was “Second Rhaps 
one would never suspect that there 
intervening steps instigated by 
one else. 

As a matter of fact Koussevitz 
who took over the Boston Symph 
the fall of 1924, could not have h 
the premiére of “Rhapsody in B! 
which occurred in February of 
year. The conductor who did attet 
first Whiteman concert in Aeolian H 
was Damrosch, who after each nu 
managed to get his ‘“‘bravo!” out al 
of the applause, and who for the sar 
reason jumped into the driver's seat 
the Gershwin-for-American-Com; 
bandwagon by commissioning Gersh 
to write the Piano Concerto in F. T) 
was performed in the season of 
26; and Damrosch also conducted the 
first performance of ‘‘An America: 
Paris” in the season of 1928-29. A: 
was not until a couple of years later 
Koussevitzky performed “Second Ri! 
sody,”” which—if I remember cor 
—had begun as part of a Ger 
score for a film, when it had had t 
title “Rhapsody in Rivets,” because of 
its imitations of riveting with whi 
“expressed” American life. 

Koussevitzky evidently shares this 
idea that was behind Gershwin’s ca: 
as a serious American composer 
since American life includes jazz 
riveting the music which “expresses 
this life also had to include then 
that a man who writes superb Bro 
music is therefore the ma 
the American 


opera. The idea is completely fal 


show 
write symph 
and that is what Gershwin’s work 
serious American composer prove 
B. H. HA‘ 
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Contrasts in Tennessee 


Ve print below exce rpts of a letter 


written by a colored service man, now 
ned in Té nnessee, lo a member of 
lynn Committee to Abolish Sepre- 
nin the Armed Forces.} 
ir -; This camp 1s beautiful and 
well laid out. The barracks are well con- 
ted in white with green roofs. The 
:irplane runways are all paved and well 
Che food is good. 
[he segregation in the camp is of a 
ern with the “legal” segregation in 
surrounding territory. You are 
ywwed and brutalized by it. You can just 
your soul growing ugly. To “make 


od” here, to “‘adjust’’ yourself, you 


1 
i 


ive to become abject and servile. You 
1 


to crawl like the others. I won't, 
igh 

We are assigned three barracks. The 
ver floor of one of these is our library, 
reation room, canteen, and soda foun- 
The library is like a neglected 
le, the recreation room an ill-kept 
n, the canteen store like a country 
the soda fountain worse than a 
side-street candy store—all this 
1 elegant services for the whites. In 
camp theater we are segregated in 
k. I went once. Don’t intend go- 
ck. We are not allowed on the 
buses. We pay twenty five cents 
» and twenty-five cents to return on 
*s operated by a private company. 
white boys ride navy buses free. 
white boys are allowed visitors; we 
» not. Some of the Negro USO lead- 
in Memphis are supposed to be do- 

y something about that. 
went in to Memphis on liberty last 
Tuesday. The horror of it is still with 
My dear fellow, the Negro here is 
se off than any Jew in Germany or 
ny untouchable in India. No white per- 
speaks to a Negro in public—I mean 
the bus or trolley or street. The faces 


the white people horrify you with 
apartness” and grimness. The Ne- 

5 are contemptible— servile, grin- 
packed in the back of the buses, 

‘If along with them of course. I 

v the famous Beale Street, a dilapi- 

1 trickle of filth across the face of 

the earth. The density of syphilis 
unong the Negro population of Mem- 
his is 85 per cent. They look it. Being 
vith sailors I of course went to the 
clubs and saloons and bars and so forth. 


Letters 





The people there were so tawdry and 
falsely glittering in their ‘“‘glad rags” 
and so loudly and boisterously happy 
that I became literally ill 

A friend had given me the telephone 
number of his home. I phoned and went 
out there. It's on the north side of 
Memphis in a suburban neighborhood 
referred to by southsiders as “the coun- 
try.” This family was a composite of 
what the strength of the Negro and the 
human race is. A humble family— 
mother, father, and four children—in a 
humble home which they owned, some- 
thing between a cabin and a cottage. 
That home held many fascinating con- 
tradictions. Of the four children, one 
boy is in the navy, one daughter is at 
Clark Theological Seminary in Atlanta, 
a boy and a girl are in high school. The 
father works as a janitor for a white 
church, and the mother is a oook in 
service for a white family. Yet here is a 
home, you can feel it’s a home, with 
children being educated, an electric re- 
frigerator in the kitchen, chickens and 
a hog in the backyard, and a lovely cabi- 
net radio, all from the earnings of two 
semi-illiterate parents. The father is a 
handkerchief-head. The crook in his 
back would pain you. The mother looks 
up and there is no fear in her eyes. 
These Negro mothers are the greatest 
mothers ever, I sometimes think. But 
along with this, white leghorn chickens 
in a coop in the corner of the kitchen 
making a fearful noise, the junky coal 
stove, the accumulated clatter of striv- 
ing poverty through the years. I loved 
these people PRIVATE 


Memphis, May 8 


Mr. Agee’s Good Word 


Dear Sirs: Inasmuch as I was one of 
those who used to write you in the inter- 
est of movie criticisms, I feel that now I 
should commend your film colmun. 

Mr. Agee is splendid when one gets 
accustomed to his intensive style of writ- 
ing, and I hope you will keep him com- 
ing along week after week. Movie criti- 
cisms are important to people who live 
outside New York, as important as 


drama criticisms are academic. It’s too 
much trouble and expense to go to all 
the movies blindly in the hope of run- 
ning across a good one now and then. I 
have recently seen two good pictures— 


“The Lodger’ and “The Miracle of 





to the Editors 


Morgan's Creek’’—that I would prob- 
ably not have seen but for Mr. Agee’s 


good word. Where else is one going to 
find out? As nearly as I can remember, 
the local newspaper described “The 
Miracle of Morgan's Creek"’ as “a pi 
ture about soldiers and their sweethearts 
which presents a strong ca against 
hasty marriages to men in uniform 
Not much help there, would you say 
Thanks for Mr. Agee, however it is 
pronounced. 
FREDERICK THOMPSON 


Rochester, N. Y., May 15 


“International Affairs” 

Dear Sirs: Owing to the war, Inter- 
national Affairs, the quarterly journal of 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, has been suspended during the 
past four years, but arrangements have 
been made by the Council of Chatham 
House with the University of Toronto 
to have International 


printed in Canada as of January, 1944, 


Press Affairs 
International Affairs is the only Brit- 
ish periodical devoted exclusively to 
current international questions and 
problems of reconstruction. We _ be- 
lieve that you may wish to call the 
journal to the attention of your read- 
ers because it is a valuable source of 
information on the research and discus- 
sion related to post-war problems that 
| 


is being carried on in Great Britain 


oday 
soca. MARIE LOUISE TWADDELL, 


New York Publications secretary 
New York, April 24 


CONTRIBUTORS 

: a ————— 
BOGDAN RADITSA was formerly 
press chief of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment in exile. 

RICHARD ROVERE, former assistant 
editor of The Nation and managing 
editor of Common Sense, has recently 
had articles in Harper's on Thomas E. 
Dewey and Vito Marcantonio 


T. A. BISSON is the Foreign Policy 
Association's Far Eastern expert. He 


lived in China for four years. 


CHARLES ABRAMS is counsel to the 
American Federation of Housing Au- 
thorities and author of “Revolution ia 
Land,” 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 66 


By JACK BARRETT 
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This part of a 


back or forth 
are said to 


No bumps here, 
How the English 
the ir pee ures 
“Let’s apr 

The « nd « if a wretch 
In advance—and 
be seen on the tennis Peace 

and the 


(anag.) 


il 
sucn 


paces : , 
ine bishop’sg 
man’s to 


Anart, as helow 


I lace, 


Pursued (anag.) 

It might have been made 
ram} 

Refrain from the old sea-grod 


Came cl r and gave Ned an ear 
vays 
J 


rtal 


ee all 
aress Al 


to frail me ity 





take 


drive may 


fore- 
for 


gets us! 


hall 






Oo ou trust But ----- on water, or but 
near is God ” (Tome n) ‘ es in dust” (Bacon) 
y t t é 1 “And still they ----- and still th 
t brand new wonder grew That one small head 
y | vh ht to be good at could earry all he knew” (Gold- 
smith) 
! app the %6 Something the laundress does 
7 Thanks to an article the Gre¢ k let- 
» Vill Une T" ( mm ter is made clear 
The 7 e ive d ilty getting 39 It sounds a fishy thing to do 
tnything on / 40 Japanese in reduced circumsitancs 






! t pertu I "in the ! SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 65 
( ACROSS :—1 SHINY TROUSBRS; 10 FAIR 
14 Acted as a part n I 11 POLYGON: 12 TREFOIL; 13 
Au 4 hardly | lalight opera” gprper; 14 EAST END; 15 SERIALS; 16 
DOWN ELEGANT: 20 DEADMEN; 23 PREFACE; 24 
1 TH +, 1a brush up BELINDA; 25 JIAGARA; 26 TARHEEL; 27 | 
SENSELESSNESS | 
rr ( ! i than a Ww nh 
> Shrunker tring DOWN:—-2 HEIRESS: 8 NOISOME; 4 
} A lo » vehement speech. Read it! TUSSLED; 5 OPPOSES; 6 SOLDIER; 7 RE- | 
4 They have nine lives and nine talis GALIA: 8 OFF THE DEEP END; 8 
bh Chine lete of fiction UNPRESENTABLE; 17 ELEVATE; 18 ATA- 
6 ‘I last room in which one would BALS; 19 THR MALI: 20 DEBATES; 21 | 
AILERON; 22 MINTERS., | 
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RESORTS 





RELAX, REJOICE WITH SPRING AT 


Lakecrest 


on Hunn’s Lake ° Stanfordville, 


90 miles from N. Y. Ideal location in the 
DUTCHESS COUNTY Excellent accomm« 
Cordial hospitality. Recordings, Library. Aj! 

sports, Via N. Y.C.R.B.toAmenia, N.Y. Opena 


WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATION 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordville 4 


Af SOUTH WIND 


WOODBOURNE, N. Y. 


A country estate on top of a mountain, private loka 
all facilities for sports and relaxation. Capacity 
adults. Six clay tennis courts. 90 mi. from New Yor) 


SPECIAL JUNE RATES 


PHONE: | Woodbourne 





heart 4 
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For Early Vacationists 
on Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks 


ities. I 





aa te heach Outdoor tir 
nsonabie rates, Direct Bus Transp., also I’. « 
R T. H. FLAUM 


—— 
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» The Fieldstone | 
On Round Island Lake | 

A place of unexcelled beauty for | 

e rest and relaxation. One hour fri i 
New York. i 

e All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7945 i 








HATHAWAY LODGE 


2 acre Macy 





yrmerly the 






beaut ful “Hi ls. of = 8 Buy. ** Large, luxur 

most of which have open fire en eee ale | 

Tenni Hiandbe u, Swimn ing Horseback K 
arby Marvelous f« ou Open all 








also Ge if 
Inox y nh pre-Summer rates. 
For reaervattona or further information write 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, N. Y. 
Tel, Tannersville 299 










































Limited acerommodations. 






intimate NEW ' 
Di fforent WINI 

Delightful NEW Y( 

Tel.: Newburgh 4477, Only 53 miles ros m N | 
Enjoy the charm of tl lz y } 
Spacious xroun is Private Take e , 
Swimming All spor t cell 











,ANITE LAKE CABINS—With | 
.. iths; Sir s beds. é 









iths; nmon Water sport 
lent home cooking. Adults only 
week dot le Box Tt Munsonvi e, 
Hampshire 

OMAINE VILLA, ynsey, N. Y. } 
for better health. Ideal ‘a r elderly 
Limited accommodations. Spring \ 


FARMS, 
old 


ACRE é 
Hills 











3erkshire 


excellent condition, 9 rooms; anti 
tures; 4 fireplace , Dutch Oven; ] 
bath; good outbuildings; large strea: 


801 ithern exposure; 62 acres in 
Asking $6,000. Terms. 
Agency, East Chatham, 

SUMMER REN 
ADIRONDACKS 


furnished, 


—Unusual 
easily mair 


1 
mogcern, 


maid. Large private lake, tennis 
round caretaker. 5 bedrooms, 
1468. 





Be rk shire 
New York 


camp estate, 
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court, 
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RESORTS 


VACATION OF YOUR LIFE 
Wopow m and love it.’ 
find a spirit of good fel 
ir and friendliness seldom found 
whore ALL SPORTS large 
lake, Orchestra. Gala Bway > 
sinmemt. 100 miles from New 4 
Informal atmosphere, 
N. Y. Office: 


303 5 Av. Tel. MU.4-3800 


THE ADULT CAMP 


THE 


» Rustic at 
” you will 


Lake Salmon, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 








RIDING IS JUST 
ONE of our MANY 
RECREATIONS! 


Mi, 


. 28 miles of beautiful private 
trails .. Also—excelient tennis, 
boating and fishing on our private 
P 1 7% mile lake, golf. . . game rooms, 
F cocktail lounge, dancing, really 


Slenmere 


CHESTER, N.Y, Chester 200 (N. ¥) RE. 2.5049 


| Only 51 Miles from New York 





yee 5 WAYS TO. 


itp 


recut “HAVE FUN” 
your country 
cogs 
and treat 
Your pick of ou 
TENNIS AT ITS BEST 
an 1 private lake Indoors - 
easures yen-hearth fires, varie 
Wonderful accommodations dell fot 
NEW THIS YEAR — spacious 
porated dining room 
ant EXTKAS AND 
ULY 4th WEEK-END 
IVE RATES Urge 
e up for a pick-me-up 


WOOBBOURNE.WLY. Tel WOOaBOURRE 1150 


Bit} 


yourself to an exhilarating holiday. 
tdoor sports among others, 
large filtered pool 
Jed musical 
stimes 
food - 


wy 


— recor 


charmingly 
in entertain- 
SURPRISES for 
ALL AT ATTRAC- 
early reservations. 


WY 


TAFE + WORSE SR 


e 
) 


SOCAL 














ROELGUTESL SOFA NAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


x STAR LAKE CAMP ¥ 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Islands and Ausable 
asm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 
1.800 feet elevation and right on the lake 
vith plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga- 
ws and lodges with hot and cold running 
water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
surts, Canoeing, Swimming, Handball, 
seball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, 
Golf, Cards, Dancing, ete. Delicious whole- 
some meals. Dietary Laws. Rate $35.00 
fal 
kly. 
w Bungalows, 
iples, $37.50. 
Send for Booklet —New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 1201 CO 7-2667 
Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 


semi-private baths for 


Sundoys, 


a 
FOREST HO 


Short Journey 
—_ Memorles 
Il the Elements 


for complete ynoat!on - 
ing, Inspiring looation 
~ (2 lakes), cordial hoe- 
pitality, finest food and 
accommodations. Ali 
sports of the Season 
@ Mahopac 688 











\ 


: 


45 Miles from New York City 


micderesl 
* Park vv? 


Telephone 4421 
Exclusive location, 150 acres of un- 
usual! beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 
concert music and many other activ- f 
ities for your pleasure. Last word 
in accommodations and hospitality. 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES ! 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 


i iii ii di ii wi aa 














OPEN ALL YEAR 














INVITATION TO RELAX 
Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous country 
tide, roaring fireploce, 7 
teliclous food—aond fun. 
vy 68 miles from New York. 
AE —— 
EARL 


eLuUM ! 


“Year-Round Vacation Resort’ 
New Windsor. N.Y. Tol: mewborg 4270 


oe 


ONK N.Y. 
35 — 7 NEW YORK CITY 
“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hille 
of Westchester County” 
The nearest of all nearby resorts, Exclusive 
location. laixuriously furnished. Dignified 
All sport activities. Excellent culsine. 
Phone Armonk Village 055 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake, 
10 miles long, with good flahing and free use of boats 
and canoes. Interesting hiking objectives thru wood- 
land trails. Fine tennis and handball courts, badmin- 
ton, shuffleboard, archery, riflery, croquet, ping-pong, 
equate dancing. Intelligent, gay companionship 

$38 and $42 weekly Opening—June 23 

Dir.: Olive H. @. Baron 











This Adult Camp... 


{n Gloucester is 6 hours from 
New York...CAMP ANNIS- 
QUAM offers a complete 
= change of air, scenery, end 
people . Salt water swim 





ming, sailing, fishingon prem 
Ises ... dancing, tennis, trips, 
and all sports. 

Write for booklet and rates 


Gloucester, Mass. 
ABRAM RESNICK 
Director 
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Classified Advertisements 


62 cents a line (six words) 


Minimum — three lines 


$6.16 per inch 


THE NATION 


New York 7, N 


lay 7-1066 


» < _ 
treet, 


BAc 


20 Ves y 








‘MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


RESORTS 


} The Glory of the Poconos 
es Awaits You at Unity! 


® @ Delightful entertain- 
ment 


@ All land and water 
sports ; 


AAD, 


3 3 , 
, @ Full variety of ac- ; 
commodations at 

, attractive rates 


} LESS TO MEMBERS 
4 OF ALL UNIONS 
. Write for illustrated 
Booklet 
N. Y. Offfee 


% 1710 Broodway 
4 Co. 5-7000 


ete ae 





OOO ARCO OID ERO MOE ee 


PARK 


~ PENNSYLVANIA 
é Owned ond Opersted by = 3 
fE LG.W.U, ON NON-PROFIT BASIS: 


ALFREO A. TAXIN, Mansger 
(MAKZ RESERVATIONS NOW!: 
boc BUY. WAR BONDS. 


; PC! Fersviti FN 


AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
LIMITED TO 100 
NOW OPEN 
ALL SPORTS @¢ PRIVATE LAKE 
MUSIC «+ LECTURES + CONCERTS 
N. Y. OFFICE: 83 W. 42 St TAmgacre 65-8674 
The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group 





Formerly Lewisohn’s Estate — Open All Year 

One hour from N. Y. 225 acres of fascinating tiiking coun- 

try. APORTS: Fast tennis courts, handba!) 

ming, horseback, ping-pong. games and dancin 

cuisine, Modern accommodations. Congen!al surroundings, 
Moderate Fates Make Early Reservations 

CENTRAL VALLEY, W. Y. Tel. Highland Mills 7695 


ADIRONDACK Adult 
Modern 


An 
Camp; Complete — 
4 doubles tennis 
cement handball 
ewimming, boating, ete 
Hlotel comforts a in- 
formality. All rooms for 2, 
TWIN PINES 
J. Baidel, Manager 
P. O., Lake Goorge, N. Y. 


courts; 
courts: 


on Trout icke 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Tel. 820 
into 6 
Kacellent Spring 
bicycles, riding, ping 
pong. ete Musical recordings dancing, 
games, etc Open fireplaces Famous culsine. 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


SHADYBROOK 


MAHOPAC, N. Y. el. Mchopac 963 
from N. Y 140 acres rustic country 
restful, homellke Unexcelied Americar 
e Tennis, handball, ete.; golf, swimming, 
g Movles 
June Rates, $32 weekly: $6 per day 
Write for Booklet WN. POPPER & SIMON 


A luxurioug country estate comverted 
haven for rest and recre 


aportse facilities, free 


ation 








miles 
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U. 8. A oy Stetneeua Pewas, Inc., Myrgan & Jonson Avenucs, Brooklya, N 1 “Qe 118 





DEFEND FREE SPEECH and 





Labor and Liberals 
Condemn Convictions 


Recognizing the vital importance of the 
Minneapolis Labor Case to the cause of 
civil liberties and the entire labor move- 
ment, almost 200 trade unions, civil 
liberties, fraternal and Negro organizu- 
tiona have backed the ca npaign to free 
the 18 and repeal the Smith “Gag” 
Act. 
NEW JERSEY STATE CIO COUNCIL 
“My disagreement with their ideas 
forms the very basis of my strong con- 
viction that their right to their beliefs 
and their freedom to express those be- 
liefs ought to be strongly safeguarded. 
This principle, I believe, is the very 
rock upon which our democracy stands. 
This is the reason why the Executive 
Board of the organization which I head 
recorded itself in favor of protecting 
the civil rights of the defendants in- 
volved. Therefore, on behalf of the New 
Jersey State CIO Council, I would like 
to add my strong protest against the 
refusal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to hear a case where the 
elements of freedom of speech are in- 
volved."—Irving Abramson, President. 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
“This is a case which never should have 
been brought to court under a law 
which should never have been passed. 
Never before has the Supreme Court 
refused to review a case of this impor- 
tance.”—Roger Baldwin, Director. 
THE NATION 
“The record of this prosecution is one 
to shame every decent American... A 
erg crime is the injury done th 
till of Rights by their prosecution and 
by the dangerous precedents estab- 
lished, from which the court has 
averted its face.”—Jan,. 15, 1944. 
PM 

“To permit such convictions to stand is 
to establish a new and dangerous prece- 
dent. To refuse a hearing, after the 
lower courts have set aside the ‘clear 
and present danger’ rule, is to invite 
the disregard in war and peace of one 
of the principal constitutional doctrines 
safeguarding freedom of speech and 
press.”—Dec. 31, 1948. 

ACT NOW by filling out this 

coupon as YOUR protest against 

these unjust imprisonments. 


PLL HELP IN THE FIGHT! 


JAMES T. FARRELL, Chairman, 
Civil Rights Defense Committee, 
160 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Here is my contribution of $.____ 
for the Minneapolia Prisoners Pardon 
& Relief Fund, 


a 


Address 





City & State . 


[) I am writing to the President asking 
for a full pardon. 


[) Send me petition blanks, 


LABOR’S RIGHTS 


18 Leaders of Minneapolis Truckdrivers Local 544—C10 
and of the Socialist Workers Party 


ARE NOW BEHIND PRISON BARS! 


They were the first to be sentenced under the Smith “Gag” Act, 
passed in 1940—the only peace-time law since 1798 to make the 
expression of opinion alone a federal crime! 


The U. S. Supreme Court three times refused to review this case an 

test the constitutionality of the Smith Act. The Courts have failed 
to dispense justice. We must now appeal to the President of t} 

United States to correct this gross miscarriage of justice and to 
grant these 18 union and socialist leaders immediate and uncon- 
ditional pardon. 


The Civil Rights Defense Committee, authorized representative of 
the 18 prisoners, is conducting a national campaign to free the 18, 
repeal the Smith “Gag” Act and provide relief for the prisoners and 
their families. 

The only thing that stands between these unjustly sentenced 


workers’ leaders and their freedom is speedy and effective action 
by you progressive men and women! 


THIS IS YOUR CASE TOO! PLEASE HELP US TO HELP THEM! 


I. Send us your contribution TODAY to help us provide 
relief for the 18 prisoners and their victimized wives and 
children. 

Write a letter to President Roosevelt urging uncondi- 
tional pardon. 


Circulate our petitions urging Presidential pardon. 








MASS MEETING hear GEORGE NOVACK 


National Secretary, Civil Righta Defense Committee 
Account of his three-months’ coast-to-coast tour covering all principal 
cities in behalf of the 18 prisoners in the Minneapolis Labor Case. 
OTHER SPEAKERS: 

ROGER BALDWIN, 


Director American Civil Liberties Union, 


THOMAS DE LORENZO 


President UAW-CIO, Local 365. 


ALBERT GATES 


Editor, Labor Action. 


NORMAN THOMAS, 


Socialist Party Leader. 


SAMUEL WOLCHOK, 
President, United Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Empl. of America—CIO. 


DANIEL BELL, 
Assoc. Editor, The New Leader. 





Chairman: 


GEORGE BALDANZI 


Executive Vice President, Textile Workers Union of America—CIO. 


Thursday, JUNE 8, 8:15 P.Ma 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 WEST 43d STREET NEW YORK CITY 
AUSPICES: Civil Rights Defense Committee 
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